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SA   btiA'OAin    t)'Aoif   An    Uij;eAf\nA   A   1903    t>o 

IAC  piAf\Aif  mA|\  eA5Aj\toif\  AJ\  An 
.      I)A  $eAftf\  fA  pofc  fin   t)6  nuAijx  A 


AH    Cont1A|\tA,    5U|\    fUA|\AC    te    JXA'O    Afl    CfXOC    A 
tliO|t    l£lp    -00    50 

f  t)|\io5rhA|\  T>O  CeACc  pen 

n  ^An  rfioitt  T>e  bf.ij  nA  cuigeAt)  luce  A 
pem  i  gceAfc  CAT*  bA  tic|\iocc  Ann  A^uf  50 
m6|A  CAT>  bA  ticfiocc  Ann  Coni  PAT>^  if  A  bAin  te 
TltiAi|\  A  CAmi5  Oifin  CAf-nAif  6  Ui^  nA  nC$  A^ttf  nt>Ai|\  A 
connAic  fe 

"  cui|\c  £mn  nA  f  tog, 
tli  |\AiO  nA  nionAt)  Ann  50 
AC  piAtAite,  ptiAt)  A^ 

A|\  An  scuniA  5ceAt)nA  nuAi|\  A  copiuij;eA>6  Ai|\if 
n^Aotmnn  T)O  fSfxiottAt),  t)O  pUA|iAtAf  50  ^Aib 
n  6f  Ann  A  ^An  b|\i§  nu  "o^oc  nofAnnA  A|\  fAt)  CA^veif  UCACU 
50  bo|\t)  1  |\eim  fA  ceAn^Ain  mA|\  "oo  beA"6  fiAtAite  if 
neAnncog,  Ajjuf  stiftAt)  e  bA  |\iAccAnAi5e  Ajt  "ocwif  *iA 
IA-D  fAn  t)o  -oibi|\c  ctin  n6f  bpogAncA  -oo  cu^  1  bpei-bm 
'tiA  nionAt).  tliop  fiAccAnAige  fiAni  An  X)ibif\c  fin  nA 
ib  fseAttnoCcA.  1f  mo  fgeAt  A  CUIJACI  ctin  An 
i  noifi^  An  ClxXTOItll  ;  AC  '"oA  tiontnAi|\e  IAT> 
tUA,  fe  An  "oeAnArh  ceA*onA  A  biot>  o|\tA.  SeAn- 
b'eAt)  IA'O.  An  fveArhf  A"0  ueAt)nA  O|\CA  :  "  nt 


io 


mife  CeAp.     tlit  A^AmfA  AC  triAp  A  CUAIA.     1li  CuAtA  AC 
mAp  AT>ubpAX>,  A$uf  ni  T>ubpAX>  AC  bpeA^A  11  u  eiteAC  Ap 
j:At>."    An  cofAC  ceATmA  optA  :    "  t)i  peAp  Ann-fA'oo  A^uf 
if  pA*o6  bi.      T)A  tribeA-D  finn   Ann   An  uAip  fin,  ni  beAt» 
finn  Ann  Anoif     .     .     ."    HA  neAccpAi  AipeifeAC 
ionncA  ;    An  t>ei|\e  c^A'onA  teo.     t)iot)  511^  iriAit  50 
A  leiteit)!  i  5061^  fCO|\tiioCCA  nu  te  nmnpnc  coif  ceme 
1^  Ctn^e  fin  if  cuif5e  A  ciirriAt)  1AT))  ;    biot)  $u|\ 

t)    T>O    tJAltltlJAt)    1f    T)O    CtCAiiCAt)    AljAlf,    "OO    tU1$ 

An  piA|\f  AC  nAj\  tAipt>e  -oo'n  ^Aotumn  iAt)  "oo  beit  1  fio|\ 
ijfAit),  nA|\  tAi]At>e  "oo   tuCc  f5fiot)tA  nA  5AO^u1t1tie  1A>° 

T>O   t)6lt    mA]l    f  A|A   fAmptAI    UCeAf'OA,   nAf\   tA1]\t)6    "DO 


iti  An  jnAt-fAOJAit,  5An  fuim  ACU 
A.  t3i  Atfiu  m6|\  cA^Aite  Af  An  feAn- 
mu|\Ab  lonAnn  if  t)Aome  eile,  t)o 
f  e  jeitteAX)  -oo'n  Atfiu  f  An.  "PAT*  6  -oo  TAJ  A*  An 
f  eAnCAit>e  i  tAji  An  Cftjmmjte  A^uf  T)'innfeAX)  fe  A 
f  56At  •oo'n  pobAt  te  "  corhjAAX)  beit."  "O'f  AJ  f  An  A 
30  C|\6An  Af  f  eim  nA  f  ^eAtuioCcA  6i]\  niop  •6eACAit\  "oo'n 
tuCc  eifce  A  t)coit  T)'imi|\c  AJ\  An  feAncAit>e.  T)A  bfij  fin, 
ni  tei^ci  -06  cofnii  50  ^o-obAnn  AJ\  An  f  ^eAt  ;  -oo  bAinp  eAt) 
fAn  T)A  mbonnAib  iA"o;  nio^  ttiof  >o6it>  b]\ottAC  ei$in  pe 
oeAj  m6|\  e.  tli  neifci  ptunn  te  mion  Cup  fiof  ,  ni  niAffCAi 
m6|\A  if  imteACcA  5|Mnn.  Hi  ceAX)ui$ci  T)6  po 
CAinnce  mA|\  ni  f  6  rhAit  A  tuit;ceAf\  An 
A  lAbAf\CAj\  nuAi|\  A  bionn  An  CuiteACCA  mop.  AC  " 
iompAit  nA  n-eAC,  05  AtA|\pAC  nA  f^eAl, 
A  bi  t>ei|\e  te  pe  An  CfeAnCAitJe,  niop  rhop 
•oo  p£  An  Ct6T)6pA.  lliop  CeApc  A  PAX>  peAfCA  nA  pAib  1 
fjeAt  AC  "  CAinnc  An  cf  eAnCAi^e  A$  mfmc  A  Cui-o  pein 
eACcpA  "  nuAip  n-A  hAipijci  stop  An  cf  eAnCAit>e  A  tuitte. 
tliop  CeApc  <c  A  CAipT>e  mo  Cteib  "  "  A  t>Aome  m'  ApAnn  if 


rh*  AnATtiA  "  "oo  CAbAif\c  peAfCA  AJA  ATI  nT)ume  AnAicniT)  A 
-ATI  f^eAt  1  n-UAigneAf  A  feonifiA.  Tliofi  ceAj\r 
)  te  feAn-n6fAnnAib  *oe  bpg  $uj\  feAn-nofAnnA  IAT>. 
Sin  6  ArhCAC  A  biti  *O'A  •OeAnArii.  Aguf  emne  A  cui|At:eA'6 
cun  fgeit  A  f\ioniA>6  A$uf  riA  teAjjfAt)  ATTIAC  6  T>o 
•O^ATICA  ATI  cfeAn-f56it,  if  t»6A5  bmt)eACAf  A 
troAn  "oo.  CtJit^p  b£At^tACAf  1  teit  ATI  fs^il,  "oo 

A|A    *'  jMAJtACAlb    CAtAt)ATl    T1A    ^CeitCeAC,"    T)O    CAITIpl    $AH 

CfitiAj  5ATi   cAife  ATI     fSfAiobnoifv — Aguf  b'm   •oeijte  teif 

ATI    1A|t|\ACC. 

1f  pio|\  50  |\Aib  An  CAineAt)  f An  culture  A^  0x11*0  "oef 
TIA  f5fiiobn6ij\ib,  50  mo]i  m6|t  6oni  £At>A  if  A  bAin  te 
CAinnc  A  fgeAt.  t)i  •out  Amu  m6f\  Ap  Cuit)  ACU  nuAit^  A 
meAfA'OA]\  CAinnc  ticeA|\t)A  A  fsjtfobA'o,  CAnAriiAinc  p6 
teit  "oo  cumAt)  gAn  ctAOi-6  te  CAinnc  nA  nt)Aoine.  t)o 
cmi\  s6xVOtl/A  "oeitAe  teif  An  niDut  Amu  f  An.  Ac  "oo  t)i 
CAob  eite  teif  An  gceifc  .1.  •oeAnAm  nu  c|\oc 
An  fseit ;  Aguf  nio|\  bAC  ceA^Af  c  nA  f  AOtA|\  An 

teif  An  x>CAOb  f  Am  "oe'n  ceifc.  Cuimnig  A^\ 
iot)  gup  iAt,\fA6c  m6|\  bj\eA$  *oe  fgeAt  e  A 
Cum  tnnne  AnA-tei]\  AnA-jeAf-cuifeAC,  biot)  SUT^  "ooimin 
An  buncuAifim  ACA  teif,  ni  fA^Ann  fAn  na" 
An  Aon  CT/OC  tict^!o6cA.  UA  b_tAf  nA  ^oUnrme 
Ann  AC  nit  btAf  nA  tic^ioCcA  Ann.  leAbA|\  mop  feA"6  e, 
teAbA|\  if  fiu  fcuit)eAf.  x\C  nf  teAbA^\  te  nAitf\if  e,  ni 

teAbA|\   fit   e.      1f   fiOfV   T1AC   AJA   An    teAbA]\  \\&   A|A   An   U$t>Af\ 

A|\  f  At)  AC^  An  tocc.  tli  cun  fjeit  COJVAIS  "oo  fniom  A 
cum  An  cAc-Ain  peAT)A|t  e  AC  cun  ^AOtumne  btAf-oA  A 
f5t\iobAt)  :  ni  AJ\  §nAf  Aib  An  cf  AO$Ait  A  bio-6  f  e  AS  cuim- 
neAm  AC  A|\  $n^fAib  CAinnce.  1f  A|\  An  f6]\"o  tei|\meAf  A 
A  biot)  A^  fiubAt  An  Cf\At  fAn  Aguf  Af  An  f 6\co  joite  cun 
f geAt  A  biof)  i  bpei-om  if  m6  AC^  An  tocc.  Ac  fin  mA|\  bA 
geijte  gAt)  te  -oume  eigin  -oo  ceAcc  A  noCcfA*  fti$e 
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nuA  t>o'n  CotcceAncACc  Cun  f$£Al  -oo  piorhAt),  •oume  A 
ClAOit>feA>6  te  CAinnc  nA  nT>AOine  mAp  CAnAriiAinc  An 
teAbAip  AC  nA  bACfAt)  te  ti6fAnnAi6  tiA  feAnCuioCcA. 
t>e  bpi$  £up  cui£  PA-OPAIC  ITlAC  piApAif  50 
t>  fAn  Ann  A^uf  j;up  tijAAit  f6  Ann  p6m  An  neA^ 

•oo'n  §At),  "oo  tAimj  f6  AniAC  f  A 
A  1905  Ap  riiACAipe  An  tnittftAin,  -oo  GuAit  f6  btnlle 
c-p^An  A|\  An  5CtiAitte  corhpAic  A^uf  •0*^05^1^  f  e  An  cAt 
A|\  A  pAit)  Ann  •oe  f  5|\ior>n6ipiO  nA  f  eAnf  j^At.  "  1OSx\5^t1  " 
An  f  5iAt  cof  AncA  A  t)i  Aige. 

btiAnA  'nA  t)iAit)  fAn,  AJ;  p^A^Ainc  fiAp  T)6  AJA 
nA  LAeteAnuA  fAn,  T>O  f^pioli)  f6  An   CAinnc  fe'j 
tiof  A]\  An  H1ACAOttl  A^  noCcAt)  A  ptim  T>O  CAC. 

"  *  losagan  '   has   been    described   by    an    able    but 
eccentric  critic  as  a  '  Standard  of  Revolt.'    It  was  meant 
as  a  standard  of  Revolt,  but  my  critic  must  pardon  mi 
if  I  say  that  the  standard  is  not  the  standard  of  im- 
pressionism.   It  is  the  standard  of  definite  art   form 
as  opposed  to  the  folk  form.     I  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  standard  bearer,  but  at  any  rate  the  standard  is 
raised,  and  the  writers  of  Irish  are  flocking  to  it." 
1f  t£ip  on  5CAinnc  fin  gupAb  e  A  t>i  AJ\  incinn  A^  An 
n«Aif\  A  Cum  fe  1OSA5A11,  nA  eAtA-OA  nA  rsuA- 
fe  mAp  A  cuigceAp  if  A  CAiti$teAp  i  -ociop- 
iAf  ACCA  i,  *o'AifC|\iu  50  h6i|\inn  Aguf  futpm  ntiA  T>O 
1  bfefom  Ap  mfinc  ATI   f^eit  jAipiT).      T)emceAp  A 
i  n^AC  beo-ticpioCc  fA  •ooifiAn  Aguf  r.i  A'orhoCAt) 
An  piApfAC  supb  olc  An  ni  e  Ann  fem  e  t>eAnAtfi  T)O  tic- 
piocc  nA  ^•A0^111116      "Oo  ceAp  fe  ATI  beApc  *oo  "6eAnArh 
p^ACAinc  cionnuf  A  eipeoCAt)  tei,  mAp  ni  feit)ip  A  otcAf 
nA  A  fCAbAf  AcA  An  ni  T>O  Opeitniu  1  gceApc  50  "oci  50 
n-oemceAp   e.      "  UAp   6if   A   ctn^ceAp   JAC  beApc."      Se 
t)  f  e  An    An    ue  At)6Apf  At)  "  nA  *oem 
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nof  nA  n&  bpif  nof  "  nA  "  ni  cupCAp  fion  nt>A  1  fCAn-Ap- 
CAID  teAtAip  ;  nu  tr»A  cupcAp,  bpif  ceAp  nA  hAptAi  Aguf 
•ooipceAp  An  pion  A^uf  irncijeAnn  nA  tiAptAi  £An  cAipbe. 
XXC  cupcAp  AH  fion  nuA  i  nAptAiD  TIUA 

1AT)  A^AOTI."   CtJTI  T1A  tie-AtA'D-Atl   f  A1H   "6'pOl 

niojx  tui5  f  e  5U]At)  i?eA|\|\A  T>O  fvut)  A  t)^A 
•oo  (ium^t)  ti^it)  p6iti  T)A  f^i|i.     t)'fin  pe  rmeAft  T)6  com 
gtir  A  tui5im  A  -Aijne,  cuimneAm 
cop. 

pe'p  •ooriiATi  6,  f  'e  "  1OSA5^t1  "  An 
•6em  f  6  Ap  f  5^At  "oo  Ce^p-At)  Ajtif  CA  A  t^n  tocc  -Ann  m-A|\ 
te  niAppACc  "O'A  fA$Af.  Hit  An  fgeAt  CO^AC  "oeA^cumtA. 
UA  cup-fiof  PA'OA  ^An  ptimn  t>pi$  nA  eipeACc  teif  A|\ 
SeAn  ttlAiciAf  ;  CA  beApnA  occ  nu  nAOi  leAtAnAC  it)i|\ 
cof  AC  lom-T>ipeAc  An  fs^it  A^tif  An  C£AT)  CAJAIJAC  "oo^n 
teAnb  neAtiroA.  "OeipceAp  50  bptiit  "  buige  "  50  tiAipei- 
f  CAC  Ann  Aj^uf  50  bpu^t  "  mAifiu  "  tAp  ceofAmn  Ann. 
T)o  b|\Air  An  T)oCcin|\  -oe  llin-oebefis  50  PAID  Impressionism 
Ann  if  "An  nocA  CeitceAt"  if  "ptAnj;,"  50  PAID 


mion-'oeAtujAt)  "oo  t)^AnArh  Ap 
An  t)A  c^At)  Ate  "oe'n  f^^At  t)6,  *oo  Cuip  p6  "oeipe  te 
n-A  CAinnu  niAp  feo  :  — 

The  present  specimen  is  particularly  vile,  though 
apparently  intended  for  a  classic.  .  .  .  Considered 
as  an  emanation-  from  these  [Peane's  educational  in- 
fluences] then  if  Irish  literature  is  the  talk  of  big,  broad- 
chested  men,  this  is  the  frivolous  petulancy  of  latter-day 
English  genre  scribblers  and  their  utterance  is  as  the 
mincing  of  an  under  assistant  floor  -walker  of  a  millinery 
shop." 

UA  cui"o  "oe'n  fripmne  f  A  if!£ix)  fin  50  t£ip  c£  n^p  •oem 
An  T)oCcuij\  Aon  lAppACc  Ap  buncuAipim  " 
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x>o  tui5finc  At  An  c-ug-oAfA  fem  T>O  rhAflu  ;  Aguf  nioft 
t£ig  f£  tAp  An  CfAiorhAt)  teAtAnAC  •oo'n  teAt>A]A.  tTlAjA  fin 
jr£in  jeitnm  T)e  "OAnuioCc  ionnAm  A  JAA-O  jufA  mop  AJA  fAt> 
AJA  ^§Ait)  ATI  teAttA|\  fAti.  UA  fe  m.Af\  "oo  t>eAt) 


Cun  eAtAt)An  nA  tiC|\ioCcA  "oo  Cu|\  1  t)peit)m  A 
•puijim  nA  f  5£AUno£cA.  t)'e  meifse  "outDf  lAin  An  piA|\f  AI 
e,  "ouGf  LAn  nA  heAlA'OAn  i  ^comne  nA  f  eAn 


X>A  feif  fin  if  ceAfc  6  rheAf. 


CxMt31T)10l     A     "00. 


UA  C|\i  Cf6ite  nuA  A^  bAinc  te 

if  iAt)  if  mo  A  t)i  mAiA  Cuif  ACjvAmn  nu 

6  tofAC.  'S  IAT>  nA  u^6ite  IA-O  nA  (i)  cfoc  An 
f  5611  .1.  An  fSfviotinoip  A  t>eit  A^  cumAt)  f  ££it  1  monAT)  An 
CfeAnCAi"6e  E>eit  jA  inptic  —  this  ethereal,  extra  -corporeal 
omniscient  intelligence,  mA|v  cu^At)  Ai|\  ;  (2)  cof  AC  torn 
•oiiteAC  An  fs^a  —  this  now  popular  explosive  opening  ; 
(3)  mion  Cuf  f  iof  A]\  An  Aic  —  this  apotheosis  of  the  utterly 
unimportant.  O  cp6it  nAC  iAt)  Ann  gup  f  iu  CAJAI^C  t)i 
.1.  cup  ffof  Ap  An  nt)ume.  Hi  fotAij\  mACcnArh  ^i^m  "oo 
•66AnArii  Anfo  Ap  nA  ceitfe  C|\6itit>  feo  mA'f  Ait  tmn 
ceA^AfC  An  piAffAis  t)o  tui5finc. 

"Do  Cpoc  An  f  g6it  Af  "ocuif  .  Seo  mAf\  A  Cuif  An  T)oCcun\ 
T)e  'hm'oebeps  fiof  AIJ\  :  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is 
not  the  talk  of  a  chronicler  telling  his  tale  of  happenings, 
but  rather  the  musings  of  a  hypothetical  extra  -corporeal 
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intelligence  that  is  omniscient.    TTlAfA  A"oubAt\c  CeAnA,  OA 
teifv  "oo'n   $iAf\fAC  jro   fAib   T>eit\e  te  f£  -An   cfeAnCAit)e 

50  f\Aib  fte"  An  ct6t><5tvA  1  bf  eit>m,  A$uf  "oo  CeAp  f  e 
x>o'n  Atj\u  f  AO$A:t  fAn  rnAtvAb  ionAnn  if  T>Aome 
eite.  t)A  rhiti-Q  teif  "o'-d  0|\1§  pn  "oeif.e  Cu|\  teif  -ATI  n6f 
t>|\^i5e  -A  Gte.ACc.A'O  n-A 
.1.  A  tei5'inc  o|\tA  ]^u 

^  5CU1T)  e^Ccf  A  p6m  T)O'TI  ^ob^l  te  cornet)  b^iL. 
n6f  fAin  feA-6  A  fiottAuiJeAi!)  An  Cuit>  if  md  "oe 
nA  snAt-fg^AttJioCcA,  T>A|t  teif  A^tJf  t)o  fit  f6  T)4  tuifjje 
A  CAitpeAt)  nA  f5|Aiottnoiff  T>ioE>  An  puicin  t)|\^i5e  fin  t>e 
feAn  n6f  5U|\At)  eAt)  TJA  tuAite  A  CIOCT:AI!!>  peAbAf  AJV  Ceifo 
if  AT\  Cfoc  ticeA|\t)A  nA  f^^At.  A|A  An  At)t>At\  fAn  niott 
f 5|\iott  f 6  fie'Anif At)  nA  bfOttAC  AC  tof nuig  50  torn  x>ij\eAC- 
A|\  An  fg^At;  nio|\  f CAon  f 6  o'n  rnion  cut\  fiof  AIA  ATC  n4  A|\ 
•otiine  p^  UATTA  A  rheAf  f  6  50  TVAT£>  ^At)  teif  ;  "oo  Ctntt  f  6 
50  mion  winic  Ap  jtUAifeACc  if  A|\  gniomAfACc  An 

A.  S'6  cuif  5tif\  t>ein  f6  nA  neite  feo  50  t6i|\  n4  511^ 

A    t)T    A5    CVJ|\    flOf    A|\    CUtXfAID    An    CfAOgAlt 

1  monAT)  feAncAi"oe  n.<X  'neofAt)  AC  A  Cuit> 
pein    eACcfA. 

UA  |\oinnc  "OAome  fof  Aguf  "oeiTMT)  50  mbAineAnn 
tornobAinne  An  cofAig  "O'A  rn'oontiAib  iAt>  .1.  bi  SeAn 
tilAiciAf  'nA  fuit>e  te  nAif  A  •ootvAif.  "  By  the  way,'* 
Af\f'  An  T)occuip,  A^tif  ni  $An  5f\eAnn  A  "OubAitAC  fe  6, 
"  'liis  individual  having  been  projected  upon  our  notice 
without  the  least  ceremony  of  introduction,  has  slightly 
the  advantage  of  us."  tliop  Cui^eAf  jMArn  514^  n6f  ^Aot)- 
tAC  introduction  *oen  cf6|\t>  fAn  AC  p6  'p  "oorriAn  e,  r.AC 
mime  AJ\  f  At)  i  gcCiTAfAib  fAojAtcA  A  buAitceA|\  tun  >6nine 
TAfACcA,  5An  Aitne  gAn  Comne.  t1i  "b^AnfAt)  An  "OoCcuitA 
Aon  JeAtAAn  t)A  mbA  ^UT\  mA|\  feo  A  f  jjjxiobf Ai  I  "  bi  feAn- 
•o'uine  Ann  fAt)  6  A^iif  fe  Ainm  A  bi  Aip  nA  UlAiciAf.  Aon 
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1A  AriiAin  -00  Si  fe  JnA  fuit>e  le  nAif  An  -oofAif."  AC  ni 
-At>rh6CAt>  fe,  if  T>6CA,  50  bpinl  An  bfi$  CeATmA  Veif  An 
•oA  mfinc.  O  Arh  Ajguf  congAfACc  CAinnce  AJ;  An  jceAt) 
CeAnn  mAf  buAt>  Af  An  •otAfnA  ceAnn.  T)ei|\i'o  t>AOine 
nAC  An  "OoCcuif  $uf  roop  An  toCc  AP  An  fS^At  n^  nmnf 
•ouinn  c6|\t>  6  mAiciAf  A^uf  c6^  -bioD  £,  CIOCA  peif 
nu  iAf5Aipe,  CIOCA  peAf  pofCA  6  nu  feAn-tfiAi$T)eAn  -pip. 

AC    t)A    CUtTlA    C1OCA    t)O    f  61|\    CUff  A1    An    f  56lt  ',      A£Uf    "DC 

t)f  i$  guf  Aft'  eAt),  -o'f  AS  An  piAf  f  AC  f  umn  -p£m  e.  "  SjeAt 
5Aifi"o"  A  fti  Ai^e  te  f5fiot>At)  A$uf  f  '6  C^AT)  ni  if  f  1AC- 
CAnAC  •oo'n  f5fiobn6if  fA  CfA$Af  fAn  f^^tl  nA  "oifije 
CAinnce  nu  f  mACc  Af  A  peAnn.  tTlAf  f  m,  t)i  Aif  cofnu  Cotri 
con^AfAC  T>O  CfOit>e-tAf  An  fs^it  A^uf  t)O  b'feiTHf  -06. 
f!i  "0615  Uom  juft)'  f  eAf  f  A  "06  Cui^e  fin  Aon  cof  AC  eite 
nA  An  cofAC  A  foittfeoCA'O  "ouinn  SeAn  ITlAiciAf  'nA 
fuitte  le  nAif  An  "oofAif,  Af  niAit)in  T)e  t)oriinAi$,  An 
pobAt  50  teif  AS  SAfcAU  An  botAf  tAifif  Aguf  5t6f  gte 
glmn  ctui5  An  Aif  f  mn  A$  ceACc  Cuige  te  SAOIC  Af  CiumeAf 
HA  mAit)ne.  TUrn  eite,  niA5f  ceAfC  A^uf  niA'f  jAt)  An 
frioff  ACc  -oo  riiuf  cAitc  i  n-Aigne  An  teijteof  A  1  -ocf  eo  50 
tnbeifit)  An  f^eAt  Sfeim  Aif  6  tofAC  Aguf  50  fitit)  A 
fttiAomce  Af  AjAit)  teo  Cun  ciAtt  An  fgeit  "oo  "beAnArii 
AniAC,  cionnuf  if  f  eit)if  An  fioff  ACc  fAn  "oo  Cuf  1  t)feit>m 
Aif  niof  cfumne  nA  niAf  A  Cuif  feAt)  An  AbAif  c  cof  AI$  f  m 
e  ?  T)eif  ceAf  teif  $uf  Ab  e  bA  tujA  bA  $Ann  "oo^n  piAf  - 
fAC  nA  A  noCcAt)  "oumn  CAT)  Cui^e  n-A  ceit>eAt)  SeAn 
itlAiciAf  Af  AiffeAnn.  t)'6  fun  An  CfeAnmiine  e  Arh, 
fun  nAf  noCc  fe  fiArii  te  neinne  beo  AC  teif  An  f  A^Af  c 
f6  feAtA  nA  fAOif-ome.  Aguf  pe'f  T>oriiAn  e,  CAT)  e  An 
•oeiffijeACc  A  t>eAnfAt>  fe  fA  f^eAt  CIOCA  A  noCcfAi  e 
nu  n^  noCcf  AI.  t)'e  bA  bun  teif  An  f^eAl  nA  ceiX)eAt)  fe 
Af  AiffeAnn.  t^'eigm  "oo'n  piAffAC  6  fin  T)'infinc  Corii 
cfeAn  1  n6ifinn  A^uf  "o'lreAt)  fe  e,  A^uf  'nA  tJiAit)  fin,  fe 
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pem  T>O  bi  piop  pAtA  An  j\um  pm  -o'  poittpiu^At)  •outnn  nu 
5An  A  £oittpiu$At>.  TTlA|A  pn,  1  n-ionAT)  tocc  t)'  fAgAit  AJ\ 
An  pj;eAt,i  n-ionA"o  po$A  •oeAnAtfi  pe'n  U$>OAJ\  "oe  t>eApCAib 
An  cof A1$  obAinn,  pAtfitwjeAnn  pe  "oom  5uj\  Cipce  A  |\^"6 
5«j\  "6eACAi|\  A  rhAtAif  c  "oo  f  5|\iot)At)  £An  An  f  5^At  •oo  toe 
SA  rh^it)  5U|\  tug  pA"Of\Aic  TTlAC  piA|\Aif  "O|MJim  A  lAtfiA 
te  n6f  An  cfeAnCAit>e  Cnn  Ait|\ife  •o^AnAtfi  Af\  nof  u§T>Af\ 
t)o  -Oem  fe  An  ceA|\c  -oo  |\6if  cujvpAi  An 
-00  f^i|\  nA  pi|\mne  Agtif  -oo  |\6it\  nA  licjAioCcA. 
T>O  CAC  Anoif  5U]\  6i|M$  teif  An  nuA  nof  fo  "oo 
AtCA  PA"O^AIC  "Ui  ConAi|\e  nu 
A  Oionn 
An  t 

A  T)tJt)Aipc  f6  50  -pAitt  "An  rhei|\5e  ntiA"  1  n-A 
-p5^iot)n 6i|\i  nA  S^o^111^116  A5  CAUjVAmj;  50  ceAnn  nA 
CeAnn  pA  feot.  Hi  beA^  t)e  t)einine  6  pn  nAc  n6f  t 
gcomne  nATJupA  nA  5^°ttnnne  An  miA-nof  fAn. 

ITlA  b'frtiAt  te  UiCc  teigce  tOSAg^in  An  cof  AC  obAnn 
•pAin,  bA  peACc  bpuAt  teo  An  wion  Cwp  pop  AJ\  An  AIC  A 
teAn  An  copAC  pAn.  "CtJAtA  SeAn  TtlAiuiAp  oto^An  nA  t>conn 
Aft  nA  CAf  pAi5|\eACAit)  i  monAbAp  An  upjvuitteAin  A^  piteAt) 
teip  An  sctoCAft.  OuAtA  pe  pgp^AC  nA  cwi]\|\e  eipg  on 
nA  mb6  on  mbuAite  Agup  geAt- 
on  bpAitCe."  "This  ethereal  intelligence," 
A^p'  An  T)occuii\  Aipp,  "  is  petulantly  nice  in  insisting  on 
the  inalienable  rights  of  trifles  and  perpetually  strives 
to  encompass  the  apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant. 
And  the  more  trifling  an  item,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
connection  it  has  with  the  plot,  the  greater  its  importance. 
But  the  natural  grading  of  the  importance  of  things  is 
also  founded  on  Truth  and  all  subversion  of  it  is  a  sham 
and  an  offence  against  Keltic  Art."  tli  beAg  -oe  pneAjjtA 
AJA  An  gcAinnc  pm  An  CAinnc  A  t>ein  An  *OoCcui|\  Cuno 
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Meyer  45  CPACC  -06  A$  tjieitit)  HA  rean-f  lUocca.  "  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  these  poems  (Ancient  Irish  Poetry) 
that  in  none  of  them  do  we  get  an  elaborate  or  sustained 
description  of  any  scene  or  scenery,  but  rather  a  series 
of  pictures  and  images  which  the  poet,  like  an  impres- 
sionist, calls  up  before  us  by  light  and  skilful  touches." 
"  25  pictures  and  12  noises,"  A|\f  '  an  T)o6cui|\  T)e  tlm-oe- 
be^s  Ai|\if  ,  "  all  contained  within  the  compass  of  330 
words  —  was  budget  ever  so  stuffed,  or  with  gear  that 
kept  up  such  a  jangle  ?  "  ni  pot^i|\  nu  5tj|\  -oetn  f  £  - 
m-AT)  AJ\  -An  f  e-An  -o-An  ^tlxMUO  A^tlS 
Cun6  Meyer  "  The  Hermit  and  the  King  "  ;  tii  5-dt)  -out, 
tOSA^AItl  *oo  Ct>^  A|\  ne^mni. 
fin  1  ticpiocc  TIA  me-A'oon 
6  ^e^tvoi-o  nuinfionn  -A 
C|\iAtt  6 


ttiitif  TIA  mbe-dnn 


"P6t>  if  Cjiuime  cop^t) 
if  p6xi^  UAiCne 


An 

mb'  IAT>  pti  n^  noCcrh-At) 


.    cuit\im  i  sc^r  t)>dn-CntJic  emexMin  615  o 
ct3mc  An  rhexvOoti  oit)Ce  : 

n^  f^u-Aine  -A^  Cu-An  5-An  Ceo, 
An  e-AtA  A^  A  OpuAiT)  5f  i  ^5  slu-Aife-ACc  teo  ; 
f  5  te  meitim  ^5  6ipi$e  i 

^t)-Apc  50  cdi'6t>f  e^C 
.An  toCA  if  50^  m  nA  t)conn 
ce^Cc  50 
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T)o  fst^iot)  SeAn  6  CoileAin,  An  CAjvo-file  if 
AS  cup  fiof  t)C  A-p  I6iprspiof 
AS  eAf  cup  Of  "oo  ftuAis, 
os  pUAt>  Ap  uptAp  up, 
CAOt  nA  fionn,A6  f  e-Atij, 


in  30  C|A^ATI  A 

corn  iriAit  ;  A^uf  bA  ^eACAip  SCATl  0  T)tllt)1TC.  nu  C1tt 
CA1S  nu  CAinonn  AH  CntllC  -oo  fA^ii  te  nA  Aittie 
^CA  f  i  tormcA  : 

t)ftnc  if  miotCA  5eAf\]\A, 
nA  ngobA  PA'OA 
An  mACAttA, 
ttiAt  5tinnAi  cp^An  ; 

An  fionnAC  ftiAt)  A|\  AH  SCA^AI^, 

TTIite  tiu  A5  niA|\CAis, 

A^uf  beAn   50   "otibAC  fA  mbeAtAC 

AS  AipeArh  A  ctut)  56. 

1f  pop  nAc  mime  A  cteAccAi  An  cr\ett  fin  1  bp|\6f  nA 
5-Aotumne  AC  ArhAin  1  bptupm  nA  feopAi'oe  A  tAitneAt) 
Corh  m6|\  f  An  te  nAigne  An  cf  eAncATOe  .1.  "  bi  An  tAi|\  bAn 
Ag  "out  AI\  fCAt  nA  cupoige  Agtif  An  ctipo^  AS 
UA1C1,"  nu  "  bi  An  StuAj  Sit)e  AS  loniAinc  Ap  An 
A^tif  tiAm  nA  Sopoige  AS  CAbAipc  fottiif  "ooib."  1f 
pop  nA  pint  Aon  Cup  fiof  A|\  t)UCAis  S6AT)tlA  mA|\  ni 
ct«|\  yiof  AmnmeACA  nA  fUAb  A  connAic  SeAWiA  6  bA|\p 
An  cnuic.  AC  ni  nionAnn  f  An  Asuf  A  JAAT)  st«|\  "  peACA 
1  scoirme  GAtA'bAn  nA  sCeitceAC  "  e  cleAccAt)  Ai^if  . 
t1t»Ai|\  T)'oi|v  fe  T>o'n  AtAip  peAT)Ap  pem,nio|A  rhop  teif  "OA 
CAibiT>iot  •oo  f5|\iobAt)  'nA  55^^^  "p6lt1  AS  cup  fiof 
A|\  An  scuAipt)  A  tt»s  f  e  A|\  An  tTlAnsApCAin.  "  The  Irish," 
A>oubAi|\c  An  T)occuij\  1  nAic  ei$in  eite,  "  took  the  sunset 
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for  granted."  AC  ni  frA^Ann  fAn  nA  50  n^eAtdt)  -A  5Cf\oit>e 
i  5cotf»mm!>e  AJ\  A  opeicfinc  t>6it>  "-An  CAtArh,  An  cip  if 
logAfx  nA  f  peijte."  tliop  t>ein  An  piApfAC  AC  ptteAt)  tAjt 

t1A1f     A|\     feAn-Cf\e"lt     jAO'OLAIj;     A     DlOt)     Ap     AllneACC     An 

•oorhAin  ACU  fA  CfeAn-ptioCc,  nuAip  A  ctnp  f£  fiof  50 
rnion  beACc  Ap  A|V  AIJMJ  SeAn-ttlAiciA-r  ^uf  6  nA  fuit)e 
te  hAif  An  t)O|VAif  A|\  mAiT)in  T)£  "OorhnAij. 

S'f  An  ceAt|AArhAt)  cp£it  A  t)AineAnn  te  nlOSA^Atl  ^uf. 
miAn  tiom  CA^AI^C  T>I  Anpo  nA  An  cumA  'nA  gcui^eAnn  An 
piAff  AC  fiof  AP  An  nT)ume.  tli  "oeiiMm  5up  Cfveit  nuA  A|\ 
^  AT)  Ai^e  i.  UA  f  i  A|\  peAftAf  A$  An  x\tAi|\  peAT)Ap,  AJ  An 
SeAbAC  A^uf  A5  A  tAn  eite  nAC  IATJ  ;  AC  CA  f  i  niof  cjunnne 
niof  cuA^T)tii5te  A^  An  bpiApf  AC,  "OA^  Horn.  HuAi]\  t)emi- 
miT)  mACcnAm  A]\  An  gcuit)  f  eo  t)e  Cei|\T>  An  f5eAtuit)e  — 
Apif  f  'i  An  CuiT)  if  CAbACcAije  -of  i  —  if  t^ip  50  t>puit  t)A 
CumA  p6  teit  'nAp  ^nAtAC  i  CteACcAt).  UA  A|\  T)cuif  cuncAf 
toeACc  A  tAt>Ai|\c  A|\  t)eilE>  if  A|\  peAff  Am  if  AJA  rheon  An 
X)ume,  A  mpnc  T)uinn  A  AOifoe  ACA  f  e,  t>At  A  fut  if 
A  CeAnnACA  A^uf  mAf  pm,  p6  mA|\  A  "OetneAnn  An 
1  t)CAOt)  Co|\mAic  t)Aitte.  "  Omig  An 
!IACA  t>An  A1|\.  ptuic  Aip.  puf  mof-CuifeAC  Ai|\. 
CAincin  ^ArhA|\  A1|\.  THume^t  beACUi^ce  Aif\.  CAfo^ 
t>peiT>e  §tAf-CAO|\AC  A1]\.  t)ots  mop  Aip.  CotpAi  Aip. 
t)ACA  cpom  T)|\Ai5in  t)tJit)  'nA  tAirh.  6  Ag  cneAT)Ai5  if  A$ 
•p^iTJeAt)."  1f  mAp  fin  if  mimci  A  "oeinci  cup-pof  AJ\  An 
nt)uine  f  A  jAOtumn  ;  if  eot  "oo  CAC  cionnuf  niAp  A  cupCAp 
fiof  Ap  tAoCpA  nA  Dfinn-fgeAt  nu  Ajt  fpei|\-t)|AuinneALLAit> 
nA  tiAifting.  UA  An  n6f  ceAT>nA  Ag  An  SeAtiAC.  Seo  mAp 
A  "OemeAnn  u5T>Ap  SAf  AnAC  mA^AX)  f^'n  n6f  (mAp  CA  f^ 
coicCeAnn  1  ticpioCc  $AC  ci|\e)  :  I  may  tell  you  that  his 
eyes  are  pale  blue,  his  features  regular,  his  hair  silky 
brown,  his  legs  long,  his  head  rather  stooping,  his  mouth 
commonly  closed.  These  are  the  facts,  and  you  have 


seen  much  the  same  in  a  nursery  doll.    Such  craft  is  of 
the  nursery."  tli  mAt\  f111  A  t>einceAj\  f  A  "nuA-$tuAifeACc" 
£.    UA5AjtcAj\  50  neArh-oipeAC  CApAit)  "oof  nA  neidb  f  eo 
n   -oinne  pe"m  VIA  f 


tnA|\  A'oeipceAft  1  gcAinnt  nA  n"OAOine,  VIA  feAfArii  AJ\  A 
CAjtn  AO1U5  pe"m.  Seo  mA|\  A  rhimgeArm  Uoibe^T)  TTlAC 
SciAbriA  6  :  To  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion,  in 
some  act  or  attitude  that  shall  be  remarkably  striking 
to  the  eye,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  with  words,  the  thing 
which,  when  once  accomplished,  equally  delights  the 
schoolboy  and  the  sage,  and  makes  in  its  own  right  the 
quality  of  epics."  T)o  "bein  ATI  cAtAij\  peAT>Af\  An  mio|\- 
ttAitc  fin  m»Aif\  t)o  Cuift  fe"  T)iA 
C6  116  An  T>uine  nAC  t6i|\  "06  An  fiopAt)6if\  meAt>on 

llAt  tJ"O  A  pAnAt)  1  mb^At  t)O|\A1f  A  flOpA,  A  $UAtA  t61f  AM 

A5  |:6ACAinc  fiof  An  botA^,  fUAf  An  botA^, 
)  p|\6A<i^n  ceA^c  Apo  An  txStAip  AntiAf  i 
t)6  ?  AC  CAX>  6  An  m6it)  eotAif  A  ptiAi|\eAniA^  A1|\ 
if  A  f\At)  50  bptut  f  6  Com  fo-feicf  e  fin  Of  A|\  5c6i|\  ?  tit 
ctnrhm  tiom  gu^  mnfeAt)  "ouinn  AC  50  f  Alt)  f  6  UAt.  T)o 
Cui|\  An  cAtAi^  peAX)A]\  Atti  An  "otJine  liAt  f  Ain  1  ftJit>eAni  A 
oi|\  A|\  fCAbAf  An  "ooriiAin  t)^  tjAe"itib  meom  if  peA|\f  ATI. 
nio|\  $At>  A  ttii  tie  •oo  -o^AnAfh  ;  tA  An  -otune  'nA  fceite- 
OeAtAit)  of  cOi|\  nA  fut  peAfCA.  SA  fS^At  fo 
•oo  t>ein  An  piA|\f  AC  lAff  ACc  AJ\  An  " 

50  j\Aib  SeAn-TtlAici 

A  Cult)  sptiAtse  tiAt-t>A>i,  |\tnc  'nA  6At)An,  A  ftin- 
neAin    CjvomtA,"  AC  nAC    lonAnn  fAn  if  A 
S6AH  -ItlAiciAf  A  bi  Ann.    T)itM$eAnn  f6  AnfAn  A|t 
if  Af\  b^AfAib  An    cfeAnmime    -oo  t6i^nj  50  mion  if  50 
beACc  t)umn  A^tif  if  beA$  mA  cA  c|\6it  nu  b^Af  o^tA  nAC 
•otiAt  "oo  5AC  feAnx)tnne  f  A  "oorhAn  A  "oemeAnn 
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te  ftuT>Ai  beA^A.  Aj\  ATI  T>CAOb  eite,  eirtit;eAnn  niof 
teif  snAt-jMoCc  An  cfeAntnnne  T)O  noCCAt)  A$uf  picciuir* 
buAn  A  £oittfiu$At)  T>umn  nuAifx  A  Cuif\eAnn  fe  fiof  Aif\ 
niAf\  f  eo.  '.  "  An  ce  A  jAbp^t)  An  t»<3tA|\,  fitpeAt)  f  ^  511^ 
•oeAlti  ctoiCe  nu  mApmui|\  A  t>i  Ann  —  fin  no  Twine  mA|\t>  — 
mA|\  ni  CpeiT)peAt>  f  e  50  bpeA'opAt)  peA]\  beo  ^AnACc  Corn 
cium,  Corn  focAif  fin.  t3i  A  CeAnn  crvomtA  Ai^e  Aguf 
ctuAf  Air\  AS  £ifceACc."  tluAi|t  A  Cuirhni$im  pein  Ai|t 
AfhtAC,  f'i  feo  An  CAinnc  if  cuif^e  A  Cuir\eAnn  An 
•ouine  p^m  of  mo  C6ir\  :  "  Ctnr\  An  pAifoe  A  tArh  i 
tAnAit)  CnApAig  An  cfCAnpi]\  Aguf  truAttA-OAf  cof  A|\ 
Coif  crieAfnA  An  ootAiri.  Suit)  SeAn-ltlAiciAf  Art  A 
Aguf  CApriAins  f  6  lof  A^An  te  n-A  bpollAC." 

CA  c«|\tA  fiof  A^Am  Corn  rmon  beACc  fo  A|\ 
An  rseit  f  eo  TOSA^Atl  "oe  br*i$  5^^^  ^  Atl  66A 
Cum  An  piAffAC  A^ur*  supb  e  A  mei]\5e  CAtA  e.  HA  toC- 
CAnnA  if  mo  A  ptiAr\AtAf  Air»,  ni  por*  toCcAnnA  iA"o,  A^uf 
mAit)i|\  teif  nA  toCcAnnAib  eite,  if  beAj  ceA^o-iArvrvACc  nA 
puit  A  teitei-oi  le  pA$Ait  Ann.  T)o  bUAit)  An  piA^fAC 
f  An  SCAC  T)'|ro5Air»  fe  i  "ocrxeo  nA  puit  Anoif  AC  fuim  An 
fnA  "  ceif  ceAnnAib  mor\A  "  A  bl  A  bpteit!)e 
An  nT)oCcuif*  T)e  IlintjebervS  A^uf  Ag  "OAome  nAC  e. 
fin  pein,  *oo  b'friu  Uom  1A"O  T)'At-]Heit>e  Anpo  i 
tifv  cf\uinne->oe  A  cmspi  CAT)  p6  n-oeA|\  ^up  Cuif 
nu  ceAp  mA^Aro  teif  nA  btiAnAib  An  f^eAt  fo 


CAltnT)10t     A     UHT. 

An    tSAo$Ail 


Aij\i$te   i   tAf\   CAtAin   CoftCAi$e   T>6   AJ;   gAbAil   "oo 

tHAn  PAX>A,   "DO  £65  An   cAimi]\5ineAC  -A 
o'n  mbotxT)  Ajjuf  "oo  |\it  An  f  mAomeArh  fo  Cuige  : 
1f  6  mo  -bit  beit  ceAngAitce  50  PAOH  LAJ; 
1f  neAt\c  mo  Ct^iG  -OA  tACc^t)  Atif  o  f  A  cf  |\AI-O 
An  ftAit)  CA  |\6im  HA  n  At)  Ann  AgtJf  s^ot  §t 
AS  5iAO>6AC  if  ^5  5xM|\m  x\|\  An  5C|\oit>e  f  eo  'm  tA|\. 
Hi  mifoe  "ouinn  cuimneAtfi  Afv  An  teAt-^Ann  f  An  Aguf  A|\ 
An  ngeAt\  ^Af  AT  A  "oc-Ainig  f6,  mA7f  -Ait  tmn  A  tui^finc 
5AC  A  mt)AmeAnn    te  f  geAtcAit)  An  CeAt)  teAt»Ai|\ 
mAcpiAf\Aif  pe  Cto  .i.  TOSA^^n  A^US 
61te.     1TIA|\   t6i|\eoCAit)  An  te  At  -ft  Ann   f  An    An 
AoineAm  A  Di  'nA  Aigne  Ap  A  gcumAt)  "06  ;    mineoC- 
t)uinn   An   "  meon  "   'nAn   Cuifv  fe  te  Cette  1A"O, 
)  fe  nA  bt»At)A  if  nA  toCcAnnA  if  mo  A  t>Ain- 
eAnn  teo. 

U|\At>  e  otcAf  nA    snAt-fseAUrioCcA  A 
An  UA1^  fin  A$  pupmoft  f5|\iobn6i^\  nA  5^otllinne 
if  c«if  $e,  T)A|\  tiom,  A  f  pjteAS  An  piAf  f  AC  Ctm  gnirh.     fli 
l\Aift  Aon   T)«it  men  Aige  i  fgeAtuiocic  mA 
AC  "oo  tuis  f  e  "OA  mb'Ait  teif  Aon  freAbAf  "oo  Cu^\  AJ\ 
nA  fgeAitiioCcA,  nA|\b  peA^^A  •oo  |\UT)  A  "oeAnfAt)  f6  nA 
fgeAt  T)o  CeApAt)  tiAi'b  pern  *oo  f\ei|\  nA  nuA-nof.     tli  ni 
fin   An   cf  ii$e  if  peA|\|\  Cun   ceACc  AJ\  f  Af\-f  geAtuioCc  ; 
ni   m6j\   co^|\ui$e  nA  hAnAniA   pein   beit   AS   st\iOfAt)   An 
Cun   fAotAi|\.      AC  ni   cuif^e  A  bi   fOCAi|\  Ag  An 


niA|\  fmAoineAm  An  Aimi^sinig.     Com  tUAt  if  "oo 
f  e  AH  At>bAp  f  seit  T>O 
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peim  nA  hAbAnn  AS«f  5-AOt 
S^AO-DAC  'f  45  SAip  m  Ap  -An  scpoi-oe  fin  'nA  tAp. 

t^p  x&c  CUAC  -06,  Asuf  neApc  A  Cleib  t>A  CACCA-O 
Anf  An  f  A  Cf  pAi'Oj'oo  rhocuis  f  e  stAot)AC  nA 
T)'Aipis  f  e  c^vonAn  n^  t>conn  -A^tif  tnon-At)A^  -An 
te^in,  t)O  f^it)  s^ot  $tAn  on  bpAi^^e  -AniAfi  A1|\.  T)o 
•oeme-At)  Aif  ting  -06  Aguf  -o'&Atuij;  f6  teif  50  -oci  An  AIC 


)'^  f  AO^At.    T)o  t>em  f  6  mACcnArh  A^  nA  tAeteAnncA 

A    CAlt6At)    f£   A]\   O1t6AnAlt)    xS|\Ann    AJUf    CO1f    CUAin 

nA  5'A1^1tlhe  A^T  "°o  tAini5  Cun  cuirhnte  "06  nA  "OAome 
A  tAt)Ai^  teif  ,  nA  neACt  JVAI  A  t)Ain  "oo,  nA  f  g^AicA  A  hinnf  eAt) 
T>6.  tAini5  A^ou  Ai^ne  A1|\.  "  AS  cup  nA  f  ^^AtCA  f  o  1 
t)om  "  Ajtf  'eif  eAn  1  ^eAtti^At)  An  leAt)Ai]\,  **  ni 
50  tifuit  mo  f  mAomce  Ap  nA  CAipTje  "o'lnnif  "oom 
Ap  An  Aic  UAi5ni5  Ap  cmrhAif  nA  n6ipeAnn  'nA 
A  5corhnui>6e.  )Teicim  Cf  coip  mo  fuL  CAOO  cipe 
$teAnncAC,  AioneAC,  toCAC  ;  beAnnA  mopA  AS 
A  muttAC  Ap  imeAtt  nA  fp£ipe  f  A  jceApt)  tiAp 

A'OCtlAlt)  ;       CUAn     CAOt     CAOinC6AC     AJ     fUieAt)     If  C6AC     Ap 

SAC  CAOt)  -oe  pof  ;    An  pof  AS  Ap-ousA-o  Aniof  6 
An   CtJAin   AC   SAn   An   lomApCA  AOip'oe  Ann   1 
teif  nA  cnocAio  mAsctJAipt)    n6  teif  nA  beAnnAio  1 
OCAS  ci^te  1  ngAC  gteAnncAn  if  mAm 
botAn  f  AnAC  Anfo  if  AnfUT)  Ap  juAtAinn  nA 

"oom  50  sctumim  cp  onAn  nA  n-eAf  if  nA  n-AbAnn, 
btnn  nA  peATiOise  if  An  C^OCAIJ;,  Ajuf  stop  ifeAt 
nA  nt)AOine  AS  compA'6  QOif  ceme."  t)o  tAf  A  cpoit)e 
te  hAtAf  ntiAip  A  Cuimms  f  6  Ap  nA  f  s^AtCAib  *oo  ninnf  ci 
T>6  pAn  nA  mbocAp  bpAT)A  mbAn  nu  Ap  nA  punAib  A  noCcAi 
•06  1  tocpAnn  nA  ceme.  T)o  Cvumms  fe  Ap  An  feAn-oume 
nA  cei'oeA"*}  Ap  AippeAnn  AC  s°  tnbiot)  S^"^  lonsAncAC 
"o'AnAm  An  -pAifce  AS"f  cionntif  mAp  A  CAims  T)IA- 
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f  A  "oei^e  1  juoCc  An  lemb 
T)o  C«itfini5  f  6  Afv  ATI  IA  geAl  f  ArhfVATt)  'nAp  f  eot  t)i\i$it>in 

£  50  CtTAtAn   CntlTC  A|\  bjUJAC  ATI   U)CA  CUtl   JO   "OCATf  beAnAt) 

fT  -06  HATS  t)Aij\bj\eTtneAf5  TIA  pAitmje  TTIAIA  "oo  tieAt) 

f  A  tip-Af  AC  :    "  m£it\ini  Ag  pAf  AS  ceAtin  HA  tiuAi$e 

neomini  if  t>Airme  bo  btioCcAin  50  pAi|tf  mg  TIA 

*Oo  Ctnrhni5  f  e  AJ\  ti$  beA^  An  gteAnnA  ViAf\  mnif 

•06  gotAi  An  cSA^AifC  ^5«f  i  $A  mje  if  $A  -pSiOfxit*  <3f 

c6T|\  nA  ceTne  ;      -A5«f  AH  An  "005  UAi^neAC  t:6  -pCAt  r\A 

jruinnfeoTje  'nA|t  mnTf  CibUn  T)6  f^eAt  ^Atuigte  GojATnln 

50  "oci  An  cit^  'nA  mbionn  f6  'nA  fAtti|AAt)  1  scorhntn'oe  An 

f  ATT)  "oo  bi  nA  TTATnnteosA    AS    fiof  AfnATj  p^'n  fp£Tj\  te 

Unn  -out  p6  -oo'n  n5|\6m. 

AS  cuTriineArh  niAjt  fTn  "06  O]\tA,  A5«f  6  i  bpA*o  1  sc6m 
uAtA  T  n-dt  CtTAt,  CAt\b  TongnA  sufi  tAinTS  A|\>ou5A>6  Ai^ne 
ATf\.  AtmbATtu;  f6  t:eTn  50  sc|\TteAt)  A  C^OT'oe  te  liAtAf 

nUAT|\   A   CTteA'O   f  6 

Some  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by, 
Sorne   quiet  hill  where   mountainy   man  hath  sown, 
And  soon  would  reap;  near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 
Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht. 

1TlA|A  Tf  sn^tAC,   "oo   nie'A'ouTS  AtA  An   AtAf  fAn   50   mop 
A  C|\om  f  6  A|\  cu|\  fiof  o^tA.    T)o  > 
cloCAC  An  CAtArii  Ann,su|\  beo  boCc  An 

An   bA|\|\A  A]\bAT|A   A  b6At)   te  bATH 

An  cfAogATt  pOT>tAT5  A  bi  A  rhAtcnArh  50 
A  $f\At>rhAii\e  A  bT  nA  "OAOTne,  A  $Tte  A  bT  nA  pATfci,  A  Aitne 
A  bi  An  tip.    TTlATCpeAtA  "06  An  "oeAtirhAt)  fAn,  AC  nT 
fAn  n^  suf  toCc  Ap  An  leAbAp  6.    Idealization  A 

Aj\  An   tOCC  fAn   AgUf  CA  A  |\TAn   JO   tATT)TJ\  A|\  HA 
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50  teip.  tti  toCc  mop  e  A^uf  pe'ft  "OorhAn  e,  CA  An  cj\eit 
fin  Af  nA  ct\eitiE>  if  cpeife  A  t>Am  te  meon  if  te  nAi^ne 
An  piApfAis.  tTlAt\  fin  pein  f  Atntui£eAnn  fe  -com  jtif 
rno  A  t>AineAnn  An  toCc  fAn  te  ftn'oeArh  nA  fgeAt  n4  te 
teif\iu  nA  nt)AOine.  An  "  mAifiu  "  A  "Oem  Beatrice  Elvery 
A|\  picciuipi  An  teAt>Aifi  ,  if  e  A  t>em  An  piA^f  AC  A|\  fuit)eAm 
nA  fseAt.  SeAn-TTlAiciAf,  t)|\i$it)in 
A^uf  Git)tin  CAit)  50  tei|\  -oo  fei|\  An  Ci 
CA  nAT)uif  An  mime  50  C|\umn  ionncA.  AC  CA  ft«it)eAm 
nA  fjeAt  50  p6-foittfeAC  5te  $eAt.  Se  if  -oeAttfAicise 
nA  5U|\  feAn-iAfCAi|\e  cfAit)ce  "oeAtli)  SeAn-ltlAiciAf  AC 
nit  A  t>eAttfVArh  f  An  A]\  An  fgeAt.  A^tif  if  mA|\  fin  -061$ 
tiite.  ni  fotAif  nu  50  mtnonn  cftiA-bCAn  An  cfAO$Ait  50 
Cfom  A|\  niumcif  tlof  nA 
imi|\c  An  AnAmA  AJA  An  t>j?A 
eite  "ooib  A^  fctAbuioCc  Af  An  "ocAtAni  tomf:uA|\  CtoCAC, 
if  beA5  A  mbionn  ACU  "oe  bA|V|t  An  CfAotAif  50  tei^.  1f 
mime  t)6it)  t>eit  fAit>ce  i  n-umA|AnAliAimiteife  A5tif  JATI 
•oe  fotAf  ACU  AC  A  mtJinceA|\*6Af  if  A  ^cAftAnnAcc  pem. 
Hi  noCcAnn  An  piAf  f  AC  An  c|uiAt>CAn  nA  An  Aimiteif  ; 
if  feA^n  teif  50  m6j\  An  CAftAnnACc  if  An  mtnnceA^t>Af 
t>o  tei|\iu.  T)A  t)fi$  fiti  ni  niA-o  lom^Arh  nA  "oconn  nA 
5fAfAt)  nA  n^ojtc  A  bionn  i  gceifc  Ai^e  fnA 
f  eo  ;  ni  niAt)  nA  hiAfSAifi  "oeAtbA  n-d  nA  f 
tomA  A  Gionn  Af  fiutiAt  Ai^e  ;  ni  IHAT)  AC  nA  pAifci 
A|\  An  mt>An  nu  An  feAnmnne  if  An 

A  -ocemceAn  p  em. 
S'e  toCc  if  mo  ACA  A^  f^eAtCAib  An  CeAT)  teAbAif  feo 
r\&  A  tui$eA"o  ACA  A"ObA|v  f  $eit  ionncA.  tluAif  t>o  tAbAi^ 
An  "OoCcuif  t)e  Vhn-oebefs  A?  the  mincing  utterance 
of  these  tales  in  contrast  with  Irish  Literature,  the  talk 
of  big,  broad-chested  men,  t>o  t>i  cuit>  rhAit  -oe'n  CeAf  c 
Aise.  An  eACcfA  nu  An  gniorh  A  Dionn  te  nmnfinc  AS  An 
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C,  bionn  f£  T\6-tteA5  Ann  pe"in  ctm  fse"it  T>O  -D^AnAm 
t>e  $An  mCpAn  TOO  cup  teif.  Ap  An  At>bAp  fAn  bionn  An 
AJV  fAt)  •oe'n  cup  fiof  Ann  ;  muCcAp  An  gniorii- 
f  6'n  scAinnc  0^^1-015,  50  mop  mop  1  nlOSAg^H 
1  i  mt)A1Tlt3Tl6.  CAIT)  nA  fg^AiCA  |\o-poctAC  jxo-opnAiT)- 
eA6.  Hut)  eite  c-d  An  cpeit  A^  A  •OCUSCA^  bAnArhtACc  AS 
bAinc  teo.  1f  bAnAriiAit  An  CAome  te  nA  *oc|\ACCAnn  An 
piA^fAC  A^  SeAn-ttlAiciAf,  A|\  t)f\i£it)in  if  An  X)At)Ab6i5r 
A^  6o$Ainin  nA  n^An.  Hi  tAt)Ai|\pinn  sentimentality  Aft 
An  jjCAOine  fin  ;  t>i  An  motticiAn  Af  A  fiotjuns  fi  |\6"0oirhin, 
l\C-pio|\,  ni  |VAiE>  Aon  Dtnge  bf^ige  Ag  bAinc  te  meon  An 
5.  t)'^eA]\n  tiom  bAnAititACc  A  tAbAifvc  A^  An 
fin  Agttf  bA  t|\6it  !  A  bi  -oo  f^1t^  A  ^^"o^pA  p6m, 
A  "OemeAnn  nA  fg^AtCA  50  t6m  beit  Corh  binn 
b^onAC  cot\|\ui$CeA6  f  An.  tli  mincing  utterance  nA  frivol- 
ous petulancy  Ac4  mAp  toCc  A^\  An  5c6At>  teAbAf  fo  AC 
iui$eAt)  An  iiiiAnAi5  lonncA,  Agtif  An  c-A|\t)u  Ai$ne  A 
A1|\  A$  mAcrnArh  Af  /ditneACc  An  cSAO$Ait  £0*0- 
-06  Aguf  ^  i  bfA-o  i  5c6m. 
Hi  miAn  tiom  cup  fiof  50  mion  A^  nA 
feo  An  C^AT)  teAbAip.  So*6tt>ifci  UceA^'OA  feA"6 
b|\eA$  tiom  50  m6n  m6p  ATI  SA^AU 
HA  n6Atl  :  An  cp  oc  AC^  A^  An  5c6A*o  f  5^At,  An 
x\c-A  f  A  CA|\nA  ceAnn.  t)A  -oeACAip  f  5^At  p^pAic  -oo 
te  f  imptiocc  :  fe"AC  nA  mionivwoAi  AC^  Anfo  if 
Ann  .1.  TIO|tA  A$  CAbAi|\c  po^  if  puf6 
•o'^  peACA  AC£  AS  b6iceAt>  if  A  icmtAfC  f6m  f  A 
U1f5e  >  P^fAic  f  eif  ci$te  i  5C6CA  "oeA^  5  A  rhAtAj\  HI 
t>eAt>  6i-oe  An  Cf  A^Aipc  Aguf  "  ppAmf  6 
mAn  V.Ai'Oin  ;  £An  •oeAprhA'o  A 

As  x>ut  A  co'otA'6  "oi  An  oi"OCe  fin, 
x>ei|\i-o  A-owbAifC  fi   t£i   p6m,    *bei-6   mo 
'nA  f  A$Anc  !      A$uf  cA  bpiof  -oom  '  A^  f  '  if  e  AS 
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•outlet)  nA  -put  "01,  'CA  bpof  t)om  nAC  'HA  eAfboj;  A  beit> 
f  6  AtnAC  Anfo  V  UA  eO$A1tt1"ri  riA  n£Att  mAp  f  At\--oeif  - 
mipeACC  Ap  A  mAtAipc  T>e  m6t>  f  s^iobtA,  mot)  nAC  fS^°^" 
CAJ\  fOCAt  n<*  oi^eAnn  "06  fui-beArii  An  fS^it  nu  •oo'n  t>un 
Cof^ui-Oe  Af  A  >ocAini5  An  f  s^At  A]\  "octiif  .  "C&  "o^AoitjeACc 
A5  bAinc  teif  An  fS^At  fo  A$uf  nit  bfifeAt)  A|\  An 
n-opAOit>eACc  fAn  50  T)ci  50  "  gctumceAiA  jot  mnA  fAn 
AIC  UAi5ni5  ux)  —  jot  mAtAp  A$  CAoineAt)  A  pAifce."  1f 
lon^AncAC  An  atmosphere  ACA  Ann  ;  ciuineAf 
neAf  An  po^rhAif  ,  fiof  A|\nAC  6An 


An  $AOt  ATJCUAit)  Am 
A^tif  bAf  mf  An  f  pe"ip. 

"Oo'n  fA$Af  St^nn  ACA  fA  teAt>Ap  fo.  Hi  foiieipe  An 
•ceip|M$eACc  Ac4  1*01^  mot)  nuA  An  |!)iA^fAi5  A^uf  feAn 
m6t>  An  CfeAnCAit)e  1  teAt>Ap  A  t)ut)ftAin  n^  An  T)eip|vi$- 
eACc  AC^  i*oi|\  5^eAnn  A  CUIT>  f^^At  A^uf  j^eAnn  nA  f  6An 
f  5^Ai.  tli  mime  An  j^eAnn  A^  An  UpiApf  AC  :  nit  A  t«Ai|\if  5 
te  fAtjAit  fA  CA^nA  teAti)A]\  i  nAonCojA  tAfmuiC  "oe'n 
^AT)A1>OO  (corhAftA  i  fin,"OA|\  Uom,  A|\  An  At|\u  A  tAtm^ 
A|\  A  Ai^ne);  AC  CA  f6  50  nAitn-o  Ai^e  f  A 


nA  A  C^ite,  CACC^AI  Aip6ifeACA  A]\  pAT)  A  biot)  mAf\ 
§Aipe  AS  An  •peAncAi'oe.  tli  biot)  UAit)  AC  nA  f  CA^tA 
e  *oo  t>Ainc  Af  An  tucc  6ifce.  "  5^1  1*1  "Oe  AT1  CUIJ\P"A 
\  AJ\  Ateit^it)  fin  T>e  $^eAnn  A$t>f  if  mAit  mA^  Ainm 
6.  tlAifeAnncA  eite  c6  50  mbAinceA|\  An  sAijM'be  cui]\p  f  o 
Af  An  nmnne,  if  mime  A  bionn  f  eApbuf  A^uf  5^i|\e  An  AOIJ\ 
Ag  bAinc  teif  mA]\  $|\eAnn.  UA  Aft  -OA  fA$Af  fin 
freAbAf  Aj  An  SeAbAC  mA|\  if  t^if  t)o'n  c6  A 
ATI  t)A1te  SCO  '5Ainne.  UA  f  AjAf  eite  Ann  AmtAC,  An 
nn  A  cuif\eAnn  An 
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1*6  -AH  copp  jrem  A  5  5Aif\it>e.  Cuimnigmif  Af  PAJ\AIC 
^5  tei$eA"6  An  Aiffinn  nu  AJ\  t)f\i$iT>in  if  An  t>4  bAbCi^;. 
Seo  t>|\i$i'oin  A$  t\A-6  pAi-oip  nA  tioit)Ce  : 

"  A  fof  A  Cfiof  c  50  mbeAnnuisi-b  cu  A$uf  50  f  AbAlAit> 
cu  firm  !  5°  fnt>eAtimii$i16  cd   'OeAi'oe  -A^u 
t)|ti§it)!n  A^uf  50  sculpt)  cu   ftAn  fAt>Aitce  6 

6  -AHAC-A1H  n^  bU-Ai!)HA  ftnn,  mA'f  6  coit  mo  fitAtiuig- 
x\  t)iA  50  mbeAntiuigit)  cu  m'  One-Ait  PA-OJ\-AIC 
A  Aguf  m*  Amc  t)Ai|\b|\e  --  '.      T)o 

fCAT)      fl      50     tlObATin      A^Uf      CU1f\      fl        5^1^      AtA1f     AlfCK 

*  UA  f  6  A^Am  !     CA  f  ^  ASAID,  A  "OeAToe  !  '  Apf  '  if  e. 

'  C6A|\t)  c4  AJAC,  A  SF^  ?    ^An  50    scpioCnoCAit)    cu 

"DO    CtUT)    pAltJ^eACA  ? 

'  tn'  Amc  t3Aifbf\e      1f  cofrhAit  tem'  Amc  t)Aipb|\e  i  '. 
1  C6  if  cof  rhAil  tet)'  Ainc  t3Ai|\b|ve  ?  ' 

*  An  bAbdijin  !    Siti  6  An  CAintn  A  tuib^  eAf  me  «ifti  t 


c-AtAi|\  A  f  eAn  f  cAif  c  §Ai|te  Af  f  A^  A|\ 
f  e  nAC  f  Aib  nA  pAi*opeA<iA  Cjtio6nui5te.    Hi  "OeA|\nA 
*oin  5Ai|^e  Af  bit  AC  leAn  uifti  niA^  f  eo  :  — 

4  0  A  *OiA  !  50  mbeAnnui$i>6  cu  m'  OncAit 
ACA  Anoif  1  me|\iocA  A^uf  m'  Amc  t)Ai|\b^e  Aguf  (feo 
A  Ctnp  f  i  pem  teif  )  50  mbeAnnuigit)  cti  mo  t)Ai|\bf\e 
h6m  A^vif  50  ^cointjigit)  cu  6  peACAt)  mAfbCA  i. 
Amen,  A  tTijeAfWA  !  ' 

ScAipc  An  c-ACAi|\  A5  s^if  fbe  Aip  if.  *O'freAC  t)|\i$i>oin  Ai|v 


Tli  "0615  tiom  50  ^cui^feA-d  An  mei-o  fin  emne  fnA 
C|\itib  -oubA  A6  A^  An  -ocAob  eite  nil  emne  n^  bAinpeA-6 
AoibneAf  'ooimm  Af,  Agtif  t)'A  Cfumne  if  T)'A  mmici  A 
teigf  eA"6  f  e  6,'feAt)  if  moi'oe  A  bAinfeAt)  f  6  An  CAOibneAf 
Af.  p'of-gfeAnn  fio|\-futcmAf  t)oimin  feA-6  A  teiteiT>, 
A  fiotftiigeAnn  Af  nArnhfi  An  •ouine  1  nionAT)  fA 
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Sniorh  nu  imteACCA  eigin.  ~C&  futc  A$  bAinc  leif  6  f  eAbAf 
A^  n-Aitne  Ap  t>AOine  mAp  An  teAnb  fo  Aj;uf  A  n^otAi 
5peAnr»tfiA|\A ;  CA  ftitc  A5  bAinc  teif  6  CjunnneAf  TIA 
CAinnce  pein  ;  Ajuf  c4  fulc  AJ  bAinc  teif  o  rh^ix)  A|\ 
r»-Aitne  AP  An  ug-OAtt  6oni  triAit.  1f  mmic  A  teitet-o  -oe 
$l\eAnn  i  fgeAtCAib  An  C&A'O  teAl>Ai]\  fo.  AC  ce  511^ 
5l\eAnn  6,  ni  bionn  DmneAf  An  b^6m  i  bpAt)  uAit> 
fin  6  A  CuipeAnn  A  "OAt  -p6  teit  Afi  $^eAnn  An 

"ouine  6i^in   ^up  CteACc  An  piApfAC  An   501- 
if  An  fUAnct\Ai£e  AC  nAn  CteACc  f e  jtiArfi  An 
cpAi$e.    tlit  lomt^me  nA  f  ipinne  f  A  nieix)  f  m.    "Do 
At    if  fion  50  mbionn    binneAf  An  $otcpAi$e 
Cfvit>  1  ^corhntn'Oe    beA^nAC  mA^  t>o  beA 

A  i6i$im  nA  f^eAtCA  fo,  fAmtui^eAnn  f6  •oom 
1  5cotfmtn>6e  5U]\  tei|\  •oom  PATD^AIC  1TIAC  piAfAif  p6 
(  -oo  bi  f£  i  -ocuif  A  fAO§Ait.  An  co^p«^$e,  An  bAnArh- 
,  An  "  rhAif  e  "  f  em  ACA  ionncA,  ni  •Oeimx)  AC 
•oom  cionnAf  mAp  *oo  bi  pion  ^eAt  nA  nd^e 
*nA  Cuif  teAnnAib  An  CJ\A£  f  An  ;  A$uf  mA'f  e  A 
ACA  At)bA|\  nA  f^eAtCA  p6m  e,  CAT)  e  An  •oio$bAil  6  fin 
AC  A  teipiu  "otiinn  ^un  fonA  fUAimneAfAC  A  biot)  f6 
An  uAif  pn  i"Oin  cofp  A^uf  AnAm.  An  ce  nA  tei$peA"O 
AC  StlAnUKAlJe  A^tlS  5OtUnA1$e  nu  AH  Singer  nu 
An  rhACAm  A5USS56AtUA  eite,  ni  cuigfeA-o 
piA|\f  AC  i  5ceA|\c.  tli  m6|t  mion  CAinnc  t)pi$i'oin  te 
b|\e  A^uf  te  tliArh  dnn  Oi|\  •o'mfiuCA'o  mA*f  miAn  Unn  A 
tui5fmc  CA'O  e  An  fA$Af  fi^\  A  bi  Ann  1  "ocuif  A  fAO^Ait, 
i  mbtAt  A  oige  fA]\  A]t  tui$  An^6  A^uf  5pAnx)ACc  An 
-oorhAin  50  Cfom  Aip. 


CxMt)1T)10t     A     C6AtA1tt. 

AH    CSAO$AII. 


*OA  meiT)  f  p6if  A  cuif  ceAp  i  n 
CACA  AH  piA^fAis  ",  if  fiA  50  m6j\  A  ctntfmeoCAp  AJ\ 


A$Alt>   -00  tAbA1J\C  An  An    -OCAJWA   CTlUAf  ACC   t)^  CU1t) 

tfis  f6  i  t>ptJt|\rn  teAt)Ait\  f  A  t>tiAiiAin  A  1915 

.1.  An  rhAtAin  Agns  ss^AtCA  eite.  t)o  ctot>«AaeAt) 

Cfi  arm  -oiot>-fo  CeAtiA  fA  CtAlt)6Arh  SOttllS  —  t>i  Ati 
ttlAtAltl  A|\  SeAnCAi-6e  nA  Hot)tA5,  1913  —  AC  -oeip 
"  Coitin"  gup  cumAt)  A  t>pu|\rh6|\  beAS^min  CA^eif  ceAcc 

A1HAC   -OOn   C6At)  leAtiAfV    .1.    CITTlCeAtt   1908-9.        1f  T>eACA1J\ 

f  An  "oo  C|\ei"oeArhAinc  mA|\  if  mof  Ap  pAt)  An  c-Atfui  ACA 
te  peicfinc  i  mot)  f5f\iot>tA  if  i  miAnAC  if  1  fmAomcib 
An  "o^  teAtiAf. 

m^'f  A|\  AitneACc  An  cSAo$Ait  pot)tAi5  if  mo  A  oiot> 
TTlAC  piA|\Aif  Ag  ctnmneAm  ntJAif  A  Cum  f6 
An  C^AT)  teAt>Ai|\,  if  A]\  An  mb|\on  A^uf  A|\  An 
mt)tiAif\c  ACA  A  rhAtcnAni  f  A  CAJUIA  ceAnn.  T)A  Aitne,  "DA" 
neAm-u|\C6i>oi$e  iAt)  mumci]\  Tlof  nA  gCAOjVAC,  nit  6mne 

ACU   nAf    D|\U5A'0   p6    Df^CA   An    Df\6m.      CtUT)   ACU   A5   61|M$6 

AtnAC  i  scoinne  AnCifc  An  •oomAin:  H6fA  Coit 
co|\tA  "oe  fteic  'nA  hAf  AiUn  oeAg  5eAj\jiCAite  A$  A 
if  AS  SAC  uite  "Omne  ;  i  bpei^j  te  *OiA  nA 
i^\  A  t)ein  S6  "oi  ;  tDfijit)  nA 
|\oimpi  pe  oc^Af  if  f6  Anpo  50  n^t  CtiAt  'nA 
feAt>AC  AonAitt  coifs  nA  neAgcCfA  A  •oemeA'b  «i^ti  Ap 
"f  eif  Til4i§  CAO^tAinn.  Cuit)  eite  ACVI  50  nurhAt  pe  rhAttACc 
n^p  cuitteA'OAf\  :  An  l^eA^  Si«t>Ait  A  CAitt  A  Ctnx>  x>e'n 
cf  AO$At  coif  5  An  mumceA^'DAif  A  "Oem  A  mjeAn  teif  An 
pj;  T)AOt  ;  CCitin  1tlui|\ne  A  puAip  b^f  f  A  p^iofun 
A  rfiAtAip  A  CAitt  A  meAbAip  Cinn  coifs  pttbeA|\c 
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t>ume.    flit  ftriAoineArii  fA  teAbAp  fo    Aft  $eAl- 
nA  bpAifci  A  5  fusivA  te  nlofASAn  nA  AJ\  jotAib 
tSASAinu    nA    AJ\    rhioncAinnc    rneit>|\i5 
t3|MjiT)in    te  t)Aipbj\e  —  nit  f  A  jA'OxM'Oe  fem.   Ajuf   pe 
bA  rhiAn  teif  .An  t)pi^|\f  AC  -An  c-At|\u  m6f  fo  T>O  noC- 
t)  niof  cpumne  pof  •otiinn,  p^-AC  n^C  6  An 
SArhfAt)  nA  An   pojfhAf   p6m   A  bionn   pe 

fo  AC  SftiAim  nA  T)ub-ttJAC|AA.  "  Oit)ce 
nuAin  A  bi  An  $Aot  A$  CAomeA*  tA|\c  cim- 
CeAtt  An  cije  Af  nof  mnA  AJ;  CAomeAt)  nA  mAfb  "  b'eAt) 
An  oit)Ce  A  -o'lnnif  An  "peA|\  SmbAtt  rs^At  An  T)eAj\5  T)AOt. 
"Oit>ce  4i|\neAin  fA  §eirh|\eAt!)  i  iocfAnn  nA  ceme  T>6" 
•b'innif  AtAip  Coitin  f^^At  thui^ne  nA  ^CAomeAt)  -06  6 
tuif  "oeip  e.  t)A  rtiimc  T>O  ttlAipe  ttlACAip  beit  nA  f  eAf  AUI 
"  p6  t)|\ucc  nA  hoit)Ce  A^  CU^A  A  himpit>e  f  uAf  50  htJAi^neAC 
Cun  nA  fp^A|\  nx>oflCA." 

CAT)  if  bun  teif  An  Atf\u  f  o  ?  Hit  "oe  -ppeA^^A  A^Am  AI  j\  AC 
cf  AO$Ait.:'  peAf  AjfOAi^eAncA  f  o-coffui5te 
A  b'eAt)  An  piAjvfAC.  te  tmn  A  CeA-o  cui-o  rs^At 
•oo  cumAt)  T>6,  x)o  biot)  A  cfoi"6e  AJ\  tAf  At)  te  n^tAf  nuAin 
A  ctumnijeAt)  fe  Af  /ditneACc  An  T)orhAin  ;  nion  tei^v  T)6 
An  UAin  fin  A  £flAnx)ACC.  t)iot)  f  6  f  Ait)ce  ifceAC  1 
An  ConnAftA  Aguf  e  tAn  t)e  t)utt\Acc  if  "oe  "OoCAf 
ceApAt)  fe  5up  teof  An  x>ut|\ACc  if  An  -oocAf  ct«n  nA 
f  teibce  "oo  teA^At)  if  nA  ^teAnncA  "oo  tionAt).  1f  A|\  ctu  if 
A^\  A-p'o-peim  nA  f  eAn-$Aot)At  A  biot)  A  f  cu'ceA^;  bA  beA^  A 
cAiT)peAni  teif  An  f  AO$-At  rii6|\  bf\AonAC  A  biot)  nA  timceAtt. 
\)A  CUTTIA  e  nu  "oume  A  beA*6  'nA  coninuiiie  1  n^fUAnAn 
.Attunn  Aguf  nA  fiubtocAt)  pumn  A|\  An  f^vATO  n^  AJ\  An 

AOnAC.      1   n"O1Alt)   AjA  nT)1Alt>    "DO   CAini5   An    C-Atf\ti    A1]A.    XDO 

btiAiteAt)  ifceAC  'nA  Ai^ne  nA  j^Aib  A$  eifMje  Com  ^eAt 
f  An  te  cuif  nA  ceAn^An,  50  fAib  mumui^  nA  ti^if  eAnn  50 
tA5-mifneArtiAit,  50  fAib  A  nAiifroe  50  fiocrhAp  tAi^oi^. 
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t)A  m6  A  CAit)neAm  teif  An  5CoitCe.AHc.ACc  A^uf  if  beAjc; 
•otnne  AntDmeAnmnAC  A  "oem  ATI  CAit)neAm  f  An  n^|\  btAif 
50  seAf\  bmeAgnA  ATI  Cf  AOjAit.  T)o  bi  cunAm  Sj;oit 
NIA  tui;£e  50  cnom  Ain.  T)o  COTITI.ATC  f6  teif  AT 
•oe  corhfAC  ATI  Cipc  1  TIA^AIT!)  AnCi|\c  ATI  "OOTTIAITI, 

Cf\O1t)  T1A  TTIACATICACCA  1f  An  C|\O1"6e  gtATH  1  TlA$Alt> 

An   X)|\oc-t)tiTne.     t)1  bATnc  niof  •otuite  AT^e  te 

pOltTCIOCCA   Agtlf   bA   teip   "O6   An    CATTIAfCIOt     1f   An    CtAOn- 

CACC  A  CteACcAi  pe  f  c^t  nA  n^Tf  TuncACCA  ;  bA  beAg  Ai|\ 
imteACcA  nA  gnAt-tpoTticToccA.  TH  At/  t/e  CuCutATnn  A  bi 
A  -pciJ-oeAtA  t:eAfCA  AC  Afi  ^6  Cone  Aguf  emmec.  Se  An 
x>eifceAn  1  nionAT)  An  t)6CAif  cofAt)  An  fcij>oei|\  fin. 
t)i  UA1|\  Agtif  "oeit/eAt)  f  6  50  tiAfVO  uAiD|\eAC 


Sine  me  ionA  An 

mop  mo  5t6if' 

TTIe  "oo  |M^5  CtiCutAinn  ct/6t)A. 

AC  fe  put)  A  CuipeAt)  fe  teif  fin  -oe  t)eAf5Aib  A  Cuit)  nuA 
eotAif  n^ 

mOf\  mo  n^i^' 

mo  CtAnn  pem  A  -oiot  A  mAtAip. 

mif  e  6i|\e 

tlAigm^e  m6  ionA  An  CAitteAC  t)eApp  A. 
'Pion  nA  n6ij;e  A  beit  'nA  CuifteAnnAib  A$  cumAt)  fseAt 
nA  ceA-o  CnuAfACcA  x>c),  bmeA5|\-A  An  •ottfo'OAip  A  beit  te 
nA  beotAib   AS   piomAt)   nA   CA|\nA   cnuAfACtA  t)6  —  fin  I 
bunbtug  An  ACjMJijce  moip  ACxi  1*01^  An  t)A  teAbAf. 

tli  freA'OfA'6  Att/u  mOf  -O'A  fA$Af  ceACc  Af  Aigne  AH 
f5fiobn6pA  jAn  A  fiAn  -pem  -o'tr^SAinc  An  A  mot)  fgniobcA 
Com  mATt.  UA  CAinnc  An  CAnnA  teAbAip  feo  T>O  neit/ 
Atnui^te  An  meoin.  CA  >oon'OAn  An  bn6m  if  An  uAi^mf 
A5  gttiATf  eACc  cn^  cuicim  nA  btrocAt  ;  mAp  At)tibAinc 
Onfino  fA-o6  "this  music  hath  a  dying  fall." 
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An  •oop'OAn  fAn  50  hionsAncAC  T>O  ceill  nA 

ttnjxeAnn  ATI  *OA  ni  1  T>ceAnncA  A  ceile  •opAoi'oeAcc 

Ap  An  luce  leigce.     tliop  cuAlAtAf  An  ceol 

f  An  AC  50  fiAnnAtfi  f  A    $AOUnnn    lAftrmic     "oe'n 

Si    "opAOi-oeAcc    Aot)A5Ain    tli    TlAtAille,  if  T>t\AOit)eACc 

cittcxMS,  if  T>pAoit>eA 

I.  T)o  f  5|\iot)  An  piAj\f  AC  An 
6.  T)o  CojAt)  if  -DO  toniAf  At)  f  6  ^AC  pocAt  -O'A  CAinnc,  ni 
CuAjX'ouigeAt)  f  ^  An  coj\  CAinnce  C]AUAit),  ni  ^itiseAt)  f  6  AC 
An  pocAt  juncA  ceotfhAp.  Hi  tAitneAt)  CAife  nAnAit)eACC 
teif  ;  ni  tJACAt)  f  e  nA  |\Ai-6ce  opnAi'oeACA;  if  1  mb|\i5 
noCc  nA  CAinnce  A  ctn^eAt)  fe  -puim.  TTlA^  fin  fe  An 
p|\6f  A"ooi|\  if  5tAine  if  if  5|\eAncA  e  A  tAt)Ai|\  pof  C|\iT) 
An  n^-AOttimn.  T)eAtt)6i|\  mA|\mui^  A  b'eAt)  A  AtAi|A  Aguf 
CA  |\iAn  nA  ceip-oe  fin  AJV  f  AotA]A  An  rhic.  T)o  $eA|\f\  if  x>o 
f  AOt|\ui5  fe  SAC  focAt,  "oo  $tAn  fe  AmAC  ^AC  Ainifeit)  if 
OftnAiT)  topeige,  niof  fAg  fe  'nA  "OiAit)  AC  An  fmAomeArh 
pop  nocc.  "pocAit  if  beA5  fiottA,  CAinnc  ^i^eAC  fimpU 
if  mo  A  biot>  1  ntif  Ait)  Aige,  AC  f  e  mAf  t)A  JA-O,  "oo  t)|\if  eAt) 
An  piiocc  u^e  fuiUft  nA  fimptioCcA.  Seo  fO'btui'o  AIJ\ 
.1.  "  "o'eifc  fi  50  poi5T>eAC.  T)o  Gi  An  ceAc  f  em  T)Af  tei 
Agtif  A  f  AID  Ann  iT)if  beo  -Aguf  neAni-beo  AJ  eifceAcc 
ffeifm.  Do  bi  nA  cntnc  AJ  eifceAcc  -A^uf  ctocA  nA  CAt- 
rhAn  A^uf  |\eAnnA  |\eAtCAnnACA  HA  fpei^e."  tTI^'f  e  An 
cAtAip  peAT>Afv  "the  Father  of  Modern  Irish  prose'1  nit 
Aon  AtripAf  nA  5U|\Ab  e  An  piApf  AC  An  ceAT>  ceAf'OAi'oe. 
AjtJf  mA]\  bA  "OuAt  "oo  ceA|\T>Ai>Oe,  CA  pocAil  Aguf  f  Ait>ce 
•pe  teit  50  f  tui^feAC  'nA  teAbAf  A  CAgAnn  Aifif  if  -Aipif 
eite  cun  cuimnte  An  tei^teofA  .1.  ConnAic  fi 
An  tocA  cpiT)  An  gcpAobAi^  ;  i  A^  fitibAt  nA 
*tiA  cAt)An  Aonp  AIC  ;  T>A  ftiit  t)t>bA  mAf  "oo  beAt)  t)A 
Aibteoi^,  A|\  tAf  At)  'nA  ceAnn  ;  i  'nA  f  eAf  AHI  1  tocf  Ann 
tiA  ceme  ;  "oo  bAineAt)  5eic  Aif  ci  nuAip  A  CuAtA  f  i  slop  An 
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em  torn  cobAnn  fin  Aguf  fiAbf\An  A  fCiAtAn.  TluAif\  A 
tei$im  nA  fgeAtCA  fo  An  CAtuiA  teAbAip,  ceApAim  1  gcom- 
nui'oe  nAc  f  ot.Aif\  nu  50  mbAineAi:)  ATI  piAjtf  AC  f  ioj\  AOibneAf 
Af  AitneAcc  nA  fpeitAe  fAn  oit>ce.  SAmltnseAnn  f6  "00111 
50  bfeicim  Amtnc  pe'n  fpeip  6  i  tiAtn  niAi^t)  tiA  Tioi^ce. 
UA  ATI  ^£  'riA  fui'Oe  50  TiAftt)  if  nA  ptAitif  JATI  f  tnAt  ;  CA 

5AC  |\6AtC  A5  fpt^eACA1fT115  50  5^At^  p6  1HA|\  T>O  DeAt)  f1OC 

Atin  ;    c.d  ATI  "ooniATi  t>ite  'HA  fUAn.    1f  tnAfv  fin  A  rmnigim 
•oom  fein  ATI  "otvAoitjeAcc  A  D|\Aitim  ACA  'TIA  cmt>    p^oif. 
^f   5^   jtATi   ATI   cAiTirsc  Ann,   if   |v6AtCAtinA6   gteoice  HA 
focAit  Ann,  Agtif  tDA|\  t)A|\p  AJA  JAG  ni  eite,  CA 
HA  f\e  Aguf  ciumeAf  An  "ooniAin  A^  bAinc  te 
An  pf  oif. 

1f  C|\eife  AnitAC  A|\  At)DAt^  nA  fS^At  HA  A|\  An  bpj\6f 
f  6m    An    CAt|\u    meom    fin    AJ\   A|\   tu5Af    "  bm£A5tvA    ATI 


An  mbAf  ;    'f  6  t>uG  mo  C|\oi'6e-fe 

mo  jfA-o,  if  -o'fAS  m6  ctAOi-6ce. 

A|\f  'AH  beAn  cf  t^ibe  Ag  CAOineAt)  A  mic  ;  AC  'f  6  An  bj\6n 
f  An  •O'AH'OUIS  A  liAi^ne  A^uf  "oo  bAin  An  ceot 
Aifci.  AIA  An  ^cuniA  5ceAt)nA  f6  "bm- 
t"  A  bAin  T>e'n  piAt^f  AC  An  tA5~bAnAm- 
t)o  bi  f  A  c^A-o  teAbAt^  A$uf  A  -6emeAnn  nA  f  s^AtCA  fo 
An  CA|\nA  teAbAip  beic  com  nAoibinn  co^^t4i§teAC  t)oimin. 
1f  Aoibmn  Horn  HA  t)OltRG  f  s^At  An  $£Af\cAif 
Tlo^A  Coil,  lAbjiAif.  Ct«i5  An  piA|\fAc  go  "oiAn  rhAit 
An  AOf  A  615.  tuij;  f  6  50  Un^eAnn  A  50^1*0  beAg  "oe  buAif\c 
An  cf  AogAit  50  C|\om  oftA  Agtif  -D'A  tuijeAt)  6  An  OUAIJ\C 
t)A|\  tmne,  gufAb  eAt>  if  C|\uime  OfvtA  6.  t)A  "OeACAifv 
buAtxiAinc  A|\  An  gc^AT)  CuiT)  "oe'n  f  seAt  te  nAt)tij\'6Acc  : 
A  "OAitte  ACA  An  CAtAif\  if  An  mAtAi|t  Aguf  A  neAmcuifi$e 
A  b|\«5Ann  fiAt)  futA  1  gAn  fiof  miAnA  c|\oit>e  An  temb  ; 
Cuimin  'nA  feAf  Arii  6f  c6i|\  An  fCAtAm  A^uf  ^An  "oe  cutvAm 
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A1jt    AC     An     f  COltC     "DO     T)£AnAni     'nA     CU1T)     SfVUAIge  | 
H6f\A   t>OCC    NlA    ftJlt)e    te   ftAlf    AH    CtlAOAin    A£Uf    ptlf 

A^uf  coCc  'nA  cfioit>e  te  neAj\t  •oiornbATo  if  buite.   CU 
m  if  mo  A  tiiOTin  i  Sce1f  c 

t)xMnbne, 


HA     tDOltllG    f  A    CAJU1A    CCATlTi;  f  6  f  A$Af  p1CC1U1|\  A  t^lfAlj;- 

CATITI  f  iAt)  50  teip  nA  An  f  A$A-p  UT>  A|\  A  T)cu5CA^  "  un  in- 
terieur".  Hi  tJACAt)  An  piAjxp  AC  teif  nA  heACc^AiD  m<5|VA  nA 
te  cuff  Ait)  An  Cf  AO^Ait  rfi6ij\  t>i\AonAi5  ;  t)A  nio  Ai^e  mion- 
eACc]\Ai  An  tincije  A^  tic  A  -DcemceAm  pem.  Hi  5^1!) 
•oom  cA^Aipc  t)o'n  Aiftm5  A  "oemeAt)  -oo  tlo^A  fA  coitt 
te  t)|\eACAt!)  nA  jeAtAije  CfiT)  An  JC^AOIDAIS  ;  ni  •6eAnpAa6 
Aon  CAinnc  AC  bAinc  o'n  AitneACC  AC  A  fA  cuit)  fin  T>e'n 
T^eAt.  THoft  f5|\ior)  An  piA^vf  AC  Aon  p^of  bA  mo  ti|\ic  nA 
An  meit)  f  m.  1f  AOitunn  tiom  ATI  t)eAT1  CAO1T1C6  —  r5eAt- 
rhuijwe  nA  ^CAomeAt).  Hit  teAt)A|\  i  ticfiocc  nA  n6i|\eAnn, 
pe  ACU  i  mtoeAjAtA  nu  1  n5-AOtumn,  if  peAf^  A  noCcAnn 
t>f\6n  mAtAn  nA  n6i|\eAnn.  Hit  Aoif  6  teAcc  i  -ocip  •oo'n 
$Att,  nA  teigiT)  uAtA  A  ^ctAnn  niAC  —  ptu|\  nA  t>peA|\  if 
cnC  nA  noi^e  —  cun  An  poit)  "oo  feAfAm  i  ^comne  An 
nAriiAT).  CiT>  fince  Ap  pot)  An  ftAip  IAT),  b|\if  eAnn  An  cfOit)e 
'nA  tA|v  te  neApc  An  bftoin  AC  ni  tA^Ann  An  t>Af  CuCA  pem 
Cun  IAT)  "o'puAf  CAitc  o'n  bpem  if  o'n  uAigneAf  .  "  You 
poor  women,"  AffA  TTIAC  T)AfA,  "suffer  so  much  pain, 
so  much  sorrow,  and  yet  you  do  not  die  till  long  after 
your  strong  3'oung  sons  snd  lovers  have  died."  ^AnAit) 
nA  n-oiAit) 

To  speak  their  names  in  the  long  nights 
The  little  names  that  were  familiar  once 
Round  their  dead  hearth. 

A  teitteiT)  T>e  niAtAif  ACA  1  ttlOijme  nA  gCAomeAt)  :  ctnrh- 
neoCf  A^t  50  "oeo  ui^Ci  1  ticfiocc  nA  5^°^u1T1ne- 
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CAOt   "oo   tii   mnct,   A   ctoigeAnn    Com    $eAt   teif 

;uf  T)A  fuit  t)tibA  triAj\  t>o 
AJ\  tAfAt)  'nA  ceAnn  ....  ScAicce  T>O  biot)  fi  A$ 
cniocAil  nu  AJ;  CAfOAit  Aguf  i  45  C|t6nAn  6f  ifeAt  "01 
pem  ;  ACc  fe  ATI  turn  if  tno  "oo  biot)  fi  "oo  "b^AnAm  n«Ait\ 
ATI  beAtAC,  in  A  fe^fArh  fA  "ootAAf  Aguf  Ag 
tiAiti  foit^  if  Anoi|\  An  botAjx  50  •oifveAC  if 
•OA  mbeAt)  fi  AS  pAnArhAinc  te  mnne  615111  "oo  t>eAt> 
Armn$  tiAiti  A^uf  i  A^  fuit  teif  At)Aite." 

tTlAt\  fin  pem,  if  e  f  g^At  if  bmtie  tiorn  -oiot)  50  l£ip  nA 
A11  1tlAUA1U.  SeAn-nof  nA  ^AO^AICACCA  oi 
—  An  -oojtAf  A|\  teAtAt)  Agtif  comneAt  A|\ 
CAtAoi|\  feAf  5Ai|t  6f  coif  5f\iofAi$e  nA  ceme  ; 
C|\onAn  nA  mbAn  —  cf\6nAn  nA  t)AnAtC|\A  —  fin  iAt>  bun 
^i|Mtne  ATI  f^eit.  AC  if  AOibinn  Ap  -pAt)  An  fuit>eAiii  "oo 
Cum  An  piA|\f  AC  i  sc6it\  nA  f  eAn-Ainifif\eACcA  fin  .1.  t)A 
£15  Aj;tif  beAn.  Ui5  tDAi^b^e  An  'OpoiCit)  oit)Ce  Ai|\neAin 
te  ctoifinc  Ann  AC  "  •oo|\'OAn  nA  •ocuif\ni 

A  ceme  A^wf  ceiteAbA|\  nA 
Anoif  if  Aifif  comtiAt)  ifeAt  nA  tnbAn, 
T)6AnAm  Combmnif  te  'oo^'OAn  nA  "ociJi|\ni  mAf\  A  biof 
An  cf  eAnfui|A  te  cf6nAn  nA  nt)of  ."  d5  itlAife  pem 
not)tA5  Fe  ciumeAf  if  pe  tiAtbAf  An  meA'bon  oit)Ce 

-  An    "OOfAf    A|V    Of  CAltC    A^Wf    1    AJA    A    gtwnAlb    pe   nA    fCAt 

A5  eif  ceACc  Aguf  if  teij\  T)i  50  bpuit  "  nA  cmnc  AJ  eif  - 
ceACc  pfieifm  A^uf  ctoCA  nA  CAtrhAn  Aguf  i\eAnnA  tAeAtc- 
AnnACA  nA  f  peijte."  A^tif  An  beAn  pem  :  *'  AgAit)  f  AT)A 
5t\eAncA  "oo  bl  «i|\ti,  mAtA  min  teAtAn,  SfvtiA^  "bub 
i  CAfCA.  'nA  cpiopAttAib  pAt)A  pe  nA  ceAnn  A^uf 

"DA  fUlt  gtAf  A  T)O   t)eA|\CAt)   JO   HIAtt  mAO|\t)A  1f  50  bUA1"6- 

eA|\tA  bnonAC  o|\c."  tTliAn  rho^  T>A  c|\At)At)  —  miAn  ctomne. 
tlft  Aon  fgeAt  nA  —  T>A  nAbf\Amn  e  —  Aon  fg^ibinn  "O-d^ 
fAot|\t»i5  fe,A5Uf  A  Cuit)  pitioCCA  "oo  Cti|\  teif,5U|\  cjveife 
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Ain  niAn  pe  leit  An  $iAn  f  AIJ;  n<S  ATI  f  £eAl  fo.  CA  An  cAome 
Ann,  cA  An  cnAibceAcc  Ann,  CA  An  •OAonnACc  Ann  —  An 
"OAonnAcc  A  CAinis  Ain  "oe  bAnn  bnom  A  cnoTbe  pern,  An 
A  -otusAimi-o  lacrymae  rerujn.  CA  fUAn  HA  n-oeon  An  A$AI-O 
nA  n-OAome  50  t6i|\  AC-&  An  fiutDAt  Ai^e  i  fg^AtCAil:)  An 
teAt)Ai|t  f  eo.  tli  potAin  nu  50  fAit>  "  mAin  nA  n-oeon" 
tuit)e  50  Cfvom  Ain  p^m  te  linn  A  ^cumtA  "06. 


CxMt)1T)10t     A 

xvn    DxS    t3tincn6it. 


tem  AtAin  n«Ain  t)'innf 
fin  coif  ceAttAig,"  A|\fA  Coitin  fA  f5^A^ 
OHlUe  ,*  "  t)A  t>mn  An  f  ^^Atui-Oe  6.  1f  mime 
A  ceApAinn  50  j\AiO  ceot  'nA  jtOjA  ;    ceot  t>mn 
mA|\  ACA  i  nAnt)onn  An  on^Ain  i  nS\co  ceAmpAlt  nA 
TTlAf  fin  teif  "oo'n  piAff  AC.     TTlA  fiAf  fluigceAtt  t)iom  CA"O 
iAt)  nA  Cf\6ite  f6  teiC  ACA  te    feicfmc     mA    f5fit)innit), 
f6  mo  f  jteA5f\A  An  An  5ceifC  n4  nA  rneite  A  bnAit  Coitin 
•oo  beic  1  ngtfin  A  AtAfl,  —  nA  cneite  c6AT)nA  A  onAit  mum- 
cin  Uof  nA  sCAonAc  A  oeit  1  ngtop  tDnigiTX  nA  nx\riif  ATI  — 
.1.  An  bmneAf  A$uf  An  c-uAi^neAf  . 

T)o'n  OmneAf  An  "ocuif  .  1  -ocneo  50  moeAt)  p  ion-omneAf  , 
bmneAf  An  binmf  ,  A$  bAinc  te  tiAmnAn,  ni  polAin  6  V)Ainc 
te  ceot  An  Amn^m  Agtif  te  fniocAttAib  HA  CAinnce  Aguf 
te  5l6n  An  ArhnAnAi'be.  An  An  gcuniA  gceA'onA  1  "ocneo 
50  mbeA'o  fion-bmneAf,  bmneAf  An  Oinnif,  AJ;  bAmc  te 
fjeAtCAib  An  piAffAi5,  ni  potAin  e  bAinc  te  fjMocAllAib 
nA  CAmnce  An  "otuif  Aguf  AnfAn  te  fAO^At  nA  nT>Aome 
50  bfuit  An  CAinnc  fin  Ag  CA^Ainc  T>oib  A^uf  te  liAnAm 
An  c^  A  f^niob  An  CAinnc  fin  com  mAit.  UAIT>  IIA  com- 
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£eAttACA  fo  50  t£i|\  A|\    corfitionA-o  i  fseAtCAib  An  piAp- 


tuAf,  An  ceot  A  bAin  fe  Af 

bfOCAt  p6m,  ni  mmic  A  nAipigeAt)  -A  teiteit)  1  bppof 
tliop  b'e  A  beAf  piAtti  An  focAt  cjuiAi'O 
"oo  CUAJ\T>AC,  An  co|\  CAinnce  neArh  CoicCeAnncA 
•oo  tops.  t)'freA|tn  teif  i  scorhntiitie  An  CAinnc  fimpU 
•bi^eAC.  Cipce  pocAt  if  "oeife  ppiocAt  if  ceot  CAinnce  — 
fin  A^  cuAf\T>Ai5  f6.  TTlAf.  fin  c6  5Uj\  coicceAnncA  A^t 
PA-O  An  cAinnc  A  to$At)  f  6  if  uAf  At  gfteAncA  An  Of  AIT>  A 
•oeineAt)  f6  t)i  Aguf  if  neAm-coicceAnncA  Ae^eAc  An 
ceot  A  DAineAt)  f6  Aifd.  UUSCAJA  p  6  nt)eApA  A  Aitne  ACA" 
Ainm  nAn-Aic  mAp  Hof  nA  gCAOfAC  if  ttlAi$  CAO|\tAinn, 
A^ttf  A  <^eottYiAi|\e  ACA  Ainm  nA  n-OAome 
Bomin  nAn^An,  t)|M$it)  nA  nx\riij\An,tTluipne  nA 
A^uf  mAiTHfl  te  ceot  An  ^)poif  ,  ni  beA£  "oe  fo'bttii'o  AIJ\ 
An  51OCA  A  to$Af  ceAnA  o'n  f^^At,  ATI  itl^CxMtl  ;  feo 
SIOCA  A|\  A  rhAtAijtc  t)o  rhot)  d  T1A  t)(3ltTl6. 

"  T)o  f  Arhtui$eA>6  t)i  5«|\  tionA'O  An  Aic  "oe  cineAt  teAt 
fotuif  ,  f  otuf  -DO  t>i  it)ip  f  ottjf  ^^6me  A^uf  f  otuf  ^eAtAi^e. 
T)o  ConnAic  fi  50  nAn-foiteip  bum  nA  sc^Ann  Aguf  IA-O 
•OO^CA  i  nA$Ait>  fpei^e  buit>e  uAitne.  Hi  |TACA  fi  fp6ift 
A|\  An  nt)At  fAin  piAm  poirhe  A^uf  t)o  b'Attunn  t£iti  i. 
T)o  CuAtA  fi  An  coif  ceim  Aguf  "oo  tuig  fi  50  pAit>  "oume 
6i$in  AS  ceACC  cuici  Aniof  6n  toe  .....  X)o 
cuAtA  fi  steo  A^uf  T>O  tionAt)  An  Aic  "oe  ttiCc  Ai|tm.  T)o 
connAic  fi  Ai$te  t)O|\CA  •oiAbtAi'de  Aguf  ti  tAnn  Aguf 
fAObAif.  TlugAt)  50  nAinroeAC  Ap  An  mAC  mAntA 

T)O    fCJtACA'O    A    CUIt)    eAt)A15    T)e    A^tlf    "DO    gAbAt)    "OC 

fCiu|\fAib   Ann    50   pAib   A   cotAinn   JnA   cofAip   C|\6 
'nA  biot$em    6   niAtAinn   50   bonn   c^oige.      T)o 
fpioncA  Ap  A  niuttAC  rho'OArhAit  Anf  An 
C|\oc  A|\  A  $t»Aitmb  Aguf  t)*imti$  ]\oitt»e  50 
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rhAtt  CfuiA$AncA  beAtAC  bponAC  A  cufAAif  Cun 

SA  CAJUIA  Aic  mA'f  ceA'oinSce  T)om  6  fAt)  mAj\  feo,  c-4 
binneAf  A$  bAinc  te  fAO^At  nA  n-OAOine  50  bftut  An 
CAinnc  bmn  A£  CASAIJAC  -0010.  6ij\  ce  THAT)  nA  -OAOine  if 
mimci  A  biorm  A^  fiub^t  xM^e  ?  An  5<\t>  •ootn  1AT)  T)'.Ainm- 
niu  ?  pAifci  m-A]\  6054111171  tf  pAfvAic  if  13^151*0111,  Ancome 
if  Coitin  if  H6|\A  Coit  tAb]AAif.  An  ni  AT)ubAi|AC  fe  1 
•DCAOb  SeAn  rhxMdAif  ,  if  po|\  50  n6A5  6  'HA  tAOt)  pern. 
"if  lon^AncAC  An  SfiAt)  ACA  Ai^e  "oo'n  ni  if  Ailne  if  if 
gite  "OA'IV  C^utAij  "OiA  ;  AtiAm  gt^  S^Ai  AH  pAif  ce." 
1f  Cun  Aitne  niof  C|\umne  Aguf  COIIIACC  niof  cp  eif  e  t)o  beit 
Aije  Ap  AnAm  An  pAifce  A  Cuif  fe  Scoit  6AnnA  A]A  bun. 
"  Hi  neot  "oom  AC  AOH  Cuif  ArhAin  .1.  AH  stAAt)  ACA  AJAHI 

"OOf   nA   pA1fClb?    T)A   n-imteACCA,T)A    gCOmlUA'OA^    A^Uf    An 

ACA  AgAm  CAbf\u  te  T>eA5  feAf  Aib  -00  t)eAnArh  -oe'n 
•oiob  if  if  f  61*01^  •oom.  T)A|A  Uom,  f'e  An  pAifce 
An  ni  if  f  peif  eAn'ilA  f  A  T)orhAn."  Aguf  nuAif  A  jgAib  mi- 
rnifneAc  e  f  A  "oeijxe,  bA  rii6]\  AH  f  Af  Arh  Ai$ne  Aije  e  beic  Af 
A  CumAf  f  o  "oo  ]\At)  : 

"  T)'ionnniuf  nA  "oe  gLoip' 
Hi  fASfAt)  m  mo  -oeoit), 
(tiomfA,  A  "OiA  if  ieo|\) 
AC  m'Ainni    1  5C|\oit)e  teinb." 
An  AitneACc  if  An  gile  A  rhocAij  fe  i  nAUAtn  ATI 
•oo  mocAi5  f£  teif  IAT>  1  nAnAm  nA  mACA|\.    1f  beA 
nA  fuit  cfACc  Ann  An  nA  mAiC|\eACAib  Aguf  nil  focAl  nA 
fmAomeAni   nA   puit   lAn    "oe   bAit),    x>e   §nAt),    -oe  CJVIIA$ 
T)6ib.     "if  peAff  te  T)iA,"  A|\f'  eifeAn,  *4  nA  mnA  nA  nA 
fi|A.  1f  CucA-fAti  A  Cui|\eAf  S6  nA  bnom   if  mo  Aguf  if 
A-f  An  A  b|\onnAf  Se  An  c-AoibneAf  if  mo."  AoibneAf 
mAtAif  An   cSA^Aipc,  bnon  if  AoibneAf     te  ceite  A|\ 
Aine,  bpon  AJ\  ITIACAI|\  Aon^Aic  Oo^Ainin,  bfvon  50  neA$ 
Ttluifne  nA  ^CAomeAt).    11i  T>eACAif.  A  i\At)  ce  mum  "06 
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"ooittiin   beorhAp  f  An  bi  Aige  t>Of  HA 
t  penT>eAf\A  teif  5ujv  bmn  AJV  PAT)  HA 
tA^Ann  cujAinn  6  Cuf\f  Ait)  An  f  geit.   Af\  nof  SeAn  1tlAiciAif 
pem,  Aif\i$miT)  i   sjcoTfmui'oe,  mA  bionn  Aon  AIT^  A^Ainn 

Alft,      "  OU>56n     nA      T>COnn      AJA     tlA      CAftf\A15J\eACAlb 

motiAt)A|t  ATI  cf|tt>itteAin  AJ;  fileAt)  teif  ATI 
A'lATjtniX)  "  f5|\eA(i  TIA  cutt^jte  6if5  on 
geimneAC  nA  mbo  on  mbuATte  Agvif  j;eAt£AT^e  nA 
6n  b|TAicce."  tlii  At  Aon  tiAifv  ArhAin  'nA  ptnt  An  fct»i|\in 
AS  ei|M$e  Agtif  nA  conncACA  m6|\A  A^btAifeAt)  te  piiAmAn 
T  ^comne  ctoC  An  CtAt)Ai5.  Ai|\if  if  Aifif  eite,  if  t6i^ 
X)umn  An  cf  6if  ceoit  A^  An  ^AntAit  p£*n  gcoitt.  t)ionn  An 
ceiteAbA|\  AT\  An  5C|\AOib  A^tif  An  toirotil)  AS 
50  neoin  ;  bionn  nA  pAinnteo^A  A^  cnt>AfA6c  A|t 
OAf\t\  nA  ptunnfeoige  A^uf  IAT)  AS  fiOfAfwiAis  te  C^ite 
te  5t6|A  beAj  biT>eAC  f  AT^  A  n-imCi§eAnn  fiAT)  j:£  "o^in  nA 
cijte  'nA  mbionn  fe  'nA  fArhixAt)  i  scorfmui'Oe.  t)inneAf, 
bmneAf  A|\  pAt),  pnA  cigtib  mAf  An  5c6AT)nA.  "  t)A  Ceot 
A|if'  eifeAti,  "  beit  1  -oci^  "bAipbpe  An  T)t\oiCi-o  Ag 
teif  nA  mnAib  A^uf  A  njjtOfitA  AJ  -o^AnATti 
te  •oojx'OAn  nA  T)cui|\ni  niA|\  A  biop  ^to|\  An 
te  cjtonAn  IIA  nx>of  "  ;  n«  i  "ocis  Oibtin  Ag 
te  hCo$Ainin  T>O  teACc  ifce 

TTJAC  A^uf  topntus  AI^  A 

nA  bA  AbAite  on  gcimin.  JtAot)  An  CeA^tc  Cuici  A|t 
nA  ti6minit).  CiiAi"6  An  tonwib  ip  An  "o^eoitin  ip  tmon'OAOine 
eite  TIA  coitte  A  co-otA-o.  Coif  geAt)  &p  t)Of\'o4n  TIA  gcuiteos 
if  Afv  rheit)ti5  ™A  nuAn.  t)'ifti$  An  $|\iAn  50  mAtt  50 
fi  1  nAice  nA  f  pei|\e,  50  tuMb  ft  30  "off  6A6  AJ\  bun  rsA  ^ 
50  |\Aib  fi  f  e  bun  nA  f  pei|\e.  Seit)  ^AtA  puAtx  Anoif  ,  teAt 

An   T)0|tCAt)Af  AJ\  An   X)CAtAfh." 

^5uf  5°  ™6T*  ^of  D^  Ari  t)inneAf  fAn  A^  bAinr  le  nAnAt» 
An  piAffAis  nuAip  A  Cum  fe  An  CuiT)  if  mo'oef  nA  f^eAt- 
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feo.  Hi  fotAin  nti  50  flAib  f£  50  fonA  fUAirhneAf  AC 
-ATI  CflAt  fin  t/A  fAo£At,  t)i  fion  r-A  nfli^e  A  5  5tiiAifeACc 
'nA  Ctnf  teAnnAib  ;  Ax;uf  c£  ^un  btAif  f  6  bmeASpA  An 
Aft  t>Att,  ni  pAib  -Alp  6  tm'i5At)  50  foitt.  S6  ATI 
A  trio-6  AIA  tAf  A"d  'nA  t^oi-oe  if  AJ  5|\iof  At)  A  Aigne 
Cun  f  AotAi^A,  5f  At)  t)o  *OiA  Aguf  5^  At)  •o'fiif  mn.  Hi  UnjeAt) 
A  fuile  A6  A]\  An  f  c6im  if  Ap  An  njjfiAt)  if  AJ\ 
cotA.  SeAtTOAome  A  ConnAic  An  pAifce  11eAmt)A, 

A  tAt>A1|A  teif  An   ttlA1$T)ir.    111111^0,  pA1f  C1  A 

te  hfofA^An  —  to'fm  iAt)  A  ComluA'OA|\.  Hit  cmrh- 
neArii  A^  fAtA^A^  An  "oorhAin  At  fA  "O6AT15  "OAOV,  nit 
CJVACC  Ap  Anf  mACc  nA  n^^tt  AC  f  A  t)6AH  CAO1T1U6. 
t)i  A  Aigne  Ap  fUAirhneAf.  T)'Aitm  f  e  coif  c^im  T)6  Af  nA 
cnocAib  ciuine  -A^tif  "o'Aitin  fe  stop  T)£  A^  tAbAipc  f6 
peAnnA  p^AtcAnnACA  nA  f  p6n;,e  ;  t>i  T)iA  A^  f  iut>At  An 
X>oniAin  f  6f  'nA  5jVAt)Am.  *'  tDim  Anf  o  1  5Corhnuit)e, 

A|\f  A     fof  AJAn.         "  t)iltt     A5     CAIfOeAt    nA     mt)6tAp     1f     A5 

fiuGAt  nA  ^cnoc  if  AJ  cpeAttAt)  nA  "oconn."  t)'f?  AT>A  t»Ait> 
f  6f  An  c-Am  nuAip  nA  "o^AnfAt)  f  6  A  niACcnArii  AC  Ap  pAif 
CpiOfC  if  An  tom-t^An  An  dne  'OAonnA,ntiAin  A  •o^Apf  At!) 
f  6  cpe  CAinnc  ITlAC  T)ApA  "  He  has  revealed  His  face  to 
me.  His  face  is  terrible  and  sweet,  Maoilsheachlainn. 
I  know  It  well  now  ....  His  Name  is  suffering. 
His  Name  is  loneliness.  His  Name  is  abjection."  AC  te 
tmn  fuprhon  nA  f^6At  fo  "oo  f^pioOAt)  "06,  f'6  bmneAf  An 
•ootfiAin  A  t>i  A|\  f  emnc  1  n-Ai^ne  if  1  n-AnAm  An  piApf  AI^. 

TTlA'f  ^  An  bmneAf  An  CeAt)  btjncpdt  ACA  noCcAijte  i 
f  AotAn  An  piAff  A15,  f  6  An  c-uAipieAf  An  CApnA  ceAnn. 
CA  An  c-UAi^neAf  f  An  AJ  t)Ainc  te  fuit)eArh  nA  f  $£At  A^uf 
te  f  AO^At  nA  nTDAome  -Agtjf  te  meon  An  u$T)Aip. 

Hof  nA  sCAOpAC  A  cujcAp  Af\  An  ^ceAnncAp  'nA  bptut 
corhnint)e  An  nA  T>Aome  feo  Ai^e.  CeAnncAn  beA^  iAp- 
jcutA  if  eA-b  6  1  nlAfi  ConnACcAib  An  imeAtt  cuAin  nA 
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e  niAf\  A  -ocu^Ann  fe  /.,$Ait)  Af  tonncACAib  TIA 
nioijve.  A$uf  CA  A  t)L<~i,q\Ani  f  An  AJA  An  ^ceAnn- 
CAp  50  teip.  Hi  nAniAin  50  bfuit  An  cijt  5eA|\|\tA  AmAC 
}nA  cuAncAib  if  'nA  cuAf  Aib,  'nA  ceAnnAib  if  nA  fOf  Aib  ; 
AC  pe  cfteo  'nA  n^ec-bcA  Ann,  bA  teijx  •oinc  puAmAn  nA 
•oconn  Ag  bpifeAt)  ie  pumneArii  1  ^comne  An  CtAT>Ai$ 
nti  cf\onAn  nA  CAOiT)e  AS  boFfiAc)  ifceAC  pAn  nA  C|\A§A 
5Ainrhi$e.  U4  ^AOICA  AS  nA  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  "  1  n^AC 
cntiAfACc  615  cis  Ann  mA^  f6  fin  AH  ceAnncAf  A^uf  fi 
fin  An  fAi^|AJ5e  A  bAin  AOibneAf  if  tiAtOAf  if  fitioCc  Af 
SeAin  Synge  nuAi^  A  tAj\tA  T>O  ceACc  An  u^eo. 
i  ne  concAGAific  HA  CUCAC  nA  f  Aite  A  bionn  1  gceif  c  AJ 
An  bpiA|\f  AC  AC  uAi^neAf  nA  gcnoc  A^tif  iA|\5cutACc  nA 
ieif  A  Cut  -00  tAftAi|\c  teif  An  tif  Ai|\f  56 
eAnAtiiAinc  A1|\  f6  t)ein  nA  "ocig  ACA  i 
ngAC  "  sleAnncAn  if  niAm  f  l£it>e  "  Ann,  nu  fe  -bein  nA 
"  mbotAn  t>f  AnAC  AnfO  if  Anfu-o  A|\  jtiAlAmn  nA  ^cnoc  " 
Cun  CAinnce  te  feAntDAome  CAitce  if  te  mAitjveACA  Aon- 
fACA.  Cip  "OAome  AonjiACA  ionncA  fein  feA"6  A 
"Rof  nA  5CAO|\AC.  CA  TTlAif  e  A^uf  'k  t)A  rmmc  t)i 
A5«f  fAnAniAmc  fCAtAfh  fAT)A  fe  -6|\ijCc  nA  noit>Ce  AJ 
cti|\  A  himpi'be  50  nuAi^neAC  Cun  nA  fpeA|\  t-mofCA." 
T)o  fit  H6f  A  C6it  lAt)|tAif  50  mime  "  50  mbA  bf.eA§  An 
fAO$At  beit  AS  imteACc  f\oimpi  'nA  feAbAC  puttAit  ^AH 
beAnn  AICI  A|\  "Oume  Ap  bit.  t)6it|\e  nA  n6if\eAnn  ^oimpi 
A^uf  A  hAjAit)  oftA  ;  cut  A  cmn  teif  An  mbAite  A^uf  te 
Cf\UAt>rAn  Aguf  te  c|\ofOACc  A  mumcife."  t3i 

CAOI  coif  ceme  A$uf  "  Ciot>  fi 
Cuici  JAC  Aon  cfAni^At)  AC  ni  £ACA  fi 
A5  bAinc  An  "oo^Aif  ifueAC  Cuici."  AC  ni  nuAi^neAf  A  n- 
uAi^neAf-fAn  feACAf  UAigneAf  nA  mnA  CAomce.  tlAi^neAC 
An  CJAOC  A  bi  uijtti,  uAigneAC  nA  fmAomce  A  biot)  AICI, 
An  cigin  'nA  gcorhnui^eAt)  fi,  uAi^r.eAC  An  cujuif 
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A  tus  fi  uifvti  pem — boitfte  fA^OA  nA  n6ir\eAnn  6  tlACcAr» 
xSjvo  50  t)V  ^t  CtiAt,  b6icr»e  CJUIA-OA  &Af AnA  6  Ubej\put 
50  Ixmmnn  ;  UAi^neAC  CAJ\  HA  beAj\CAib  nA  CAOince 
A'oeipeAt)  fi.  "  ConnACtAf  -00111,"  Aj\f'  -ATI  buACAitt  beA£, 
"  50  fUMb  uAi^neAf  nA  5cnoc  i  nAm  rhA^bt^  HA  tioi-oce  rm 
^  nuAi$e  nuAi|\  DA  co^^tngeAnn  mci  AC  TIA 

^ceot  fAti." 

UA  An  f\iAti  fo  ATI  tJAi^nif  corfi  •OIATI  A|\  fuit)eAm  if  Ap 
t)AOimb  HA  f  5^At  tiAC  j?olAip  fiu  bi  f  e  50  T)iAn  teif  A^ 
if  Ajt  tneon  ATI  piA|\f AI^.  t)'fei-oi|t  nAC  |\6-rhAit  An 
"  UAigneAf  "  f  A  Cent  p eo  Aguf  $upb  f  eA|\p  AonA|\AncACc 
•oo  f sjuobA-o.  x\C  p6'f  -ooniAn  6,  bi  Cfveit  mA|\  i  A^  bAinc 
teif  T>i|\eAC  niAf  A  bAineAnn  fi  teif  An  AnAm  ACA  fipeAn 
5t6  56At  fA  gteAnn  fo  nA  nT>eo]A.  t>A  bmn  teif  beit  'nA 
AOHA^,  AJ  "oeAnAni  A  fniAomce  Agiif  AS  cumAt)  A  CUIT> 
Aiftmj.  t)'AOibmn  teif  An  bAttiAf5CutA  Agtif  An  mime 
Aon^AC,  ATI  oi-oCe  Cium  A^uf  An  Coitt  •bo^CA.  Ce  ^u^ 
rnmic  A  C|\iAtt  1  nT>ei|\e  A  fAojAit  A^  ti£  if  A|\  t|\eib,  6 
'nA  fuToe  AS  ceAnn  ctAif  AJ\  C^umnistib,  e  Ag  gfiof AT>  nA 
5ceAT)CA  Cun  gnirh,  f AtiiUii^eAnn  fe  T)om  5U|\b  uAi^neAC 
Ann  p  em  c^oi"oe  An  mime  A  bi  f  Ait>ce  if  ceAC  f  A  CoriituAT)- 
A|t,  f  An,  obAip  fin.  "  One  has  strange  lonesome  thoughts," 
Af  f  A  TTlAC  T)A|VA,  "  when  one  is  in  the  middle  of  crowds." 
HA  cui^ceAf  o'n  ^CAinnc  f  eo  gup  b]tonAC  -ootAf  AC  C|\oi-6e 
An  mime  A  beAt)  Aon^AC  mAf  f  eo.  1f  po|\  •oo'n  ce  A  f  s^iob 
"  there  is  a  kind  of  melancholy  that  is  without  bitterness 
or  pain  ;  it  is  a  vein  of  that  pleasure  that  does  not  express 
itself  by  merriment.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about 
such  a  rnelanchol}-  :  rather  it  is  healthful  and  noble"  i 
Aguf  AT)ubAij\c  Addisori  p AT>O  "  it  is  a  kind  of  melancholy 
or  rather  thoughtfulness  that  is  not  disagreeable." 
"Oe'n  cf  A$Af  f  An  if  eAt)  A  bi  UAi^neAf  An  piA^f  AI^  nuAip 
A  bi  nA  f  geAtCA  fo  A  jceApAt)  Aige.  TTlA  Cuvp  f  e  f  iof  AJ\ 
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f\  "6AOinit>  Aonj\ACA,  if  IA*O 
-ATI  tAOioneAf  if  An  bmneAf  ACA  mA  teiteit)  fin  "O'AIC  if 
•oe  t)uine  A  noCcAnn  fe.  "UAijgneAf  $An  feAfftAf  $An 
pein  'feAt)  ^n  c-UAi^neAf  fAn. 

TYlAf\  fin  Jf1A>o  -An  c-UAigneAf  if  An  binneAf  An  -oA  ttun- 
C|\6it,  t)A|\  tiom,  AC^  noCcAigte  1  f  5e-Atc<Aib  An  piA|\f  AI^. 
1f  lon^AncAC  An  S^A^  A  t)i  Aige  "o'^i^inn,  coifc  A  UAif- 
teACc  if  A  gite  A  t)i  An  nitnncif  ,  coif  c  A  Aitne  if  A  t>Aine 
A  t)i  An  cijt.  AC  ni  n6  AtAf  An  ^^A^A  nA  gAipe  An  5^  A^A 
A  tug  f6  tiAit)  AC  tJAigneAf  if  t)|\6n  An  $j\At)A.  Hit  Aon 
fio^-5Aipe  5An  fCAit  1  nAon  CeAnn  x>ef  HA  fg^AtCAib. 
tilt  Aon  teAtAnAC  SAH  fmAomeAtti  bmn  bfvonAC  Ann.  1f 
icnAnn  An  5^  At)  A  t)i  Aige  >o'6i]Mnn  Ajuf  An  5j\At>  A  tjionn 
A5  An  niAtAin  T)JA  mAC  ntJAi|A  if  eot  t)i  An  b|\6n  if  An 


"  A  t)6it  5^1^15,  if  ^  C]\A-6Af  me 

50  mt)iAit>  cti  AS  CADI  ; 
A  jn6  Atumn,  if  6  mo  CAf-fA 

^O    tlAtfAlt)    "OO    ti." 

6  mAf  A  CwAit)  fe  1  T)CAiti$e  AJA  An    fAO$At, 
mAf  A  £1115  f  6  A  ^pArmACc  A  toi  gniom  nA  coicCeAncACuA, 
ttngeAio  A  t)i  An  fiO|\-fpf\i>o  ^AO^tAC  A^uf  A  mi|\e  A 
fi  AS  f  A$Ait  E>Aif  ,  *oo  m^At)tii5  Afv  An  mbf  6n,  T>O 
A|\  An  uAi^neAf  Agtif  AJ\  An  mbmneAf  .    d^  CAIT> 
An  lf)iA|Af  Aig  Afv  n6f   ceoit  nA  n£ipeAnn  :     T>'A  t>|\6nAije 
iAt>  'feA"6  if  bmne  IAT). 

UA  t)An  A  Cwm  f^  Af  t)eA|\tA  i  n  Arbour  Hill  cuptA  tA 
l\oim  t>Af  "06.  tlio^o  |?eA|\fVA  "oom  yvut)  A  "o^AnpAinn  n^  6 
"o'At-fs^iotiA'O  Anfo.  O  f^  Com  fio]\  Com  cfumn  fAn, 

The  beauty  of  the  world  hath  made  me  sad, 

This  beauty  that  will  pass  ; 

Sometimes  my  heart  hath  shaken  with  great  joy 
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To  see  a  leaping  squirrel  on  a  tree, 

Or  a  red  ladybird  upon  a  stalk, 

Or  little  rabbits  in  a  field  at  evening, 

Lit  by  a  alanting  sun, 

Or  some  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by 

oorne  quiet  hill  where  mountainy  man  hath  sown 

And  soon  would  reap  ;   near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  . 

Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 

Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on    he  streets 

Of  little  towns  in  Connacht, 

Things  young  and  happy. 

And  then  my  heart  hath  told  me  : 

These  will  pass, 

Will  pass  and  change,  will  die  and  be  no  more, 

Things  bright  and  green,  things  young  and  happy  ; 

And  I  have  gone  upon  my  way 

Sorrowful. 


no£cui£ce  "oflinn  f  A 


TRANSLATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ^STANDARD  OF  REVOLT. 

IN  the  year  1903  Patrick  H.  Pearse  was  appointed  Editor 
of  the  "  Claidheamh  Soluis."  He  was  not  long  in  that  post 
when  he  became  convinced  more  and  more  that  whatever 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  language 
as  a  spoken  tongue  through  the  activities  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  very  little  had  been  yet  done  for  its  re-establish  - 
ment  as  a  living  modern  literature.  Nor  did  he  hope 
for  a  rapid  improvement  in  this  respect  so  long  as  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  claims  of  Literature,  and  above 
all  to  the  craft  of  storytelling,  by  most  of  the  living  writers. 
When  Oisin  had  come  back  from  the  Land  of  Youth,  to 
revisit  the  haunts  of  the  Fianna,  he  found  "  the  Court  of 
Fionn  of  the  Hosts  choked  with  weeds,  with  chickweed 
and  nettles."  When  Life  began  to  stir  again  in  the 
deserted  ways  of  Irish  Literature,  it  was  similarly  found 
that  old-fashioned  customs  or  out-worn  conventions  had 
come  up  to  choke  the  new  growth,  and  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  clear  them  away  in  the  interests  alike 
of  the  soil  and  the  seed.  Nowhere  was  this  more  needed 
than  in  storytelling.  Tales  innumerable  passed  through 
the  Editor's  hands  ;  but  their  numbers  were  deceptive  ; 
they  were  all  minted  on  the  same  mould.  They  were 
but  folk  tales.  The  same  preamble  :  I  am  not  the 
composer, 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may   be  ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 
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The  same  opening  :  Once  upon  a  time,  and  a  very  good 
time  it  was,  there  lived  a  man ."  The  same  extrava- 
gant or  merely  farcical  adventures  ;  the  same  conclusion. 
Pearse  knew  that,  adapted  as  such  tales  were  for  recital 
in  company  or  by  the  winter's  fire  (which  was  their  original 
raison -d'etre),  and  necessary  as  was  their  collection  and 
their  preservation,  yet  their  constant  use  was  not  profit- 
able to  the  language.  It  was  not  wise,  he  held,  that 
writers  of  Irish  should  regard  them  as  literary  models 
nor  that  readers  of  Irish  should  be  served  only  by  tales 
deficient  in  form  and  divorced  from  contact  with  real 
conditions  of  life  and  art.  The  fundamental  conditions 
that  created  the  genre  were  gone  for  ever,  and,  unlike 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  thought  to  yield  to  cir- 
cumstance. Long  ago  the  shanachie  stood- in  the  midst 
of  the  company  and  gave  his  tale  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and 
the  form  of  his  art  was  strictly  determined  by  that  funda- 
mental condition,  for  never  was  it  easier  for  an  audience 
to  inflict  their  will  on  the  artist.  Too  abrupt  a  beginning, 
therefore,  was  not  allowed  ;  that  would  be  to  sweep  them 
off  their  feet ;  so  some  preamble,  short  or  long,  was 
demanded.  Minute  description  was  not  desired,  adven- 
ture and  amusing  incident  being  the  vogue.  Conciseness 
of  language  was  not  required  :  the  "  half -said  thing  "  is 
not  intelligible  in  large  companies.  But  times  change, 
and  men  with  them  ;  and  when  the  era  of  the  shanachie 
was  dead,  men  must  bow  to  the  era  of  the  linotype.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  define  a  story  as  "  the  talk  of 
a  chronicler  telling  his  tale  of  happenings,"  since  the 
voice  of  the  chronicler  was  still.  It  was  but  mockery 
to  address  as  "  friend  of  my  heart,"  and  so  forth,  the 
unknown  person  who  should  read  the  tale  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  room.  It  was  not  just  to  cling  to  old  customs 
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simply  because  they  were  old.  Yet  those  who,  recognising 
the  changed  conditions,  tuned  their  strings  to  a  new  time, 
were  but  scantily  rewarded.  Their  tale  was  convicted 
of  bearlachas,  they  were  airily  reminded  of  the  "  canons 
of  Keltic  Art,"  accused  of  breaching  the  continuity  of 
the  literature  and  finally  dismissed  from  court  as  literary 
Bolshevici. 

The  excesses  some  of  the  new  writers  committed 
through  pedantry,  especially  in  regard  to  language, 
gave  colour  and  body  to  the  charge.  When  they  thought 
to  erect  a  literary  diction  apart  from  the  spoken  tongue, 
they  were  far  astray.  "  Seadna  "  set  them  right.  But 
the  form  of  'the  story  was  a  thing  apart,  and  neither 
the  practice  nor  the  teaching  of  an  tAthair  Peadar 
concerned  form.  No  one  will  deny  that  "  Seadna  "  is  a 
great  book  written  by  an  acute,  original  mind,  and 
searching  in  its  criticism  of  life  ;  but  its  great  weakness 
is  in  manner.  Its  production  was  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  not  a  literary  model,  nor  is  it  even  a  seed- 
book.  Admittedly  the  fault  lay  not  altogether  with  the 
book,  nor  with  the  author.  An  tAthair  Peadar  set  him- 
self to  write  not  a  well -planned  piece  of  art  but  a  well- 
written  piece  of  Irish  ;  his  thought  was  of  the  tricks 
of  idiom,  and  not  of  the  ways  of  literature.  The  fault 
lay  rather  with  the  standards  of  criticism  in  vogue  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  literary  market.  The  need  of 
the  hour  therefore  was  the  emergence  of  a  writer  who,  while 
accepting  the  speech  of  the  People  as  the  literary  medium 
would  discard  the  story  formula  of  the  people  as  the  literary 
manner  and  so  would  discover  a  new  way  of  storytelling 
for  a  reading  public.  And  because  Pearse  understood 
the  need  there  was  for  such  a  forward  move  and  felt  in 
himself  the  power  correspondent  to  that  need,  he  came 
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forward  in  1905  on  the  Plain  of  Challenge,  and  casting 
down  his  gauntlet  in  the  lists  called  on  the  defenders  of 
the  folk  tale  to  do  and  to  dare.  The  favour  he  wore  was 
the  story  "  losagdn." 

Four  years  later,  passing  in  review  the  events  of  that 
time,  he  wrote  these  words  in  his  school  magazine, 
"  An  Macaomh,"  revealing  his  intention  to  all : — "  losagdn 
has  been  de  cribed  by  an  able  but  eccentric  critic  as  a 
standard  of  revolt.  It  was  meant  as  a  standard  of 
revolt,  but  my  critic  must  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  the  standard  is  not  the  standard  of  impressionism. 
//  is  the  standard  of  definite  art  form  as  opposed  to  the  folk 
form.  I  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  standard  bearer,  but 
at  any  rate  the  standard  is  raised  and  the  writers  of  Irish 
are  flocking  to  it." 

These  words  (the  italics  are  mine)  make  it  clear  that 
Pearse's  purpose  in  losagdn  was  to  acclimatise  in  Ireland 
the  principles  of  story  writing  as  they  were  understood 
and  practised  in  foreign  lands,  and  above  all  to  interpret 
the  modern  formulae  of  the  short  story.  Such  service 
is  readily  accepted  in  every  living  literature,  and  Pearse 
could  not  admit  that  of  itself  it  would  prove  a  disservice 
for  the  Irish  language.  "  Wisdom  comes  after  the  event." 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  attempt,  conscious 
that  such  was  the  only  true  means  of  deciding  the  adapti- 
bility  or  otherwise  of  the  exotic  doctrine.  To  those  who 
cried  aloud  from  the  house  tops,  "  Don't  make  a  law 
nor  break  a  law,"  he  would  reply,  "  No  man  putteth  new 
wine  into  old  bottles."  And  as  he  understood  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  propagating  his  ideas  on  the  art  of 
storytelling  than  to  write  a  story  himself,  he  determined 
boldly  to  make  the  attempt.  Such,  at  least,  it  geems  to 
me,  is  the  genesis  of  losagdn.  As  a  first  story,  it  has 
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many  faults.  It  is  neither  well  planned  nor  well  pro- 
portioned. The  lengthy  account  of  old  Mathias  lacks 
force  and  directness  ;  eight  or  nine  pages  of  sheer  descrip- 
tion intervene  between  the  abrupt  opening  of  the  story 
and  the  first  mention  of  the  Divine  Child.  It  has  been 
charged  with  sentimentality  and  with  excessive  idealiza- 
tion. One  critic,  Rev.  Dr.  Henebry,  convicted  it  of 
Impressionism  and  Hellenism,  and  the  Keltic  Note ; 
he  found  in  it  Bearlachas  and  bastard  grammatical  forms 
and  slang  ;  and  after  subjecting  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  tale  to  a  minute  tabulated  analysis,  he  concluded 
his  survey  of  it  in  these  words  :  "  The  present  specimen 
is  particularly  vile,  though  apparently  intended  for  a 
classic  ....  Considered  as  an  emanation  from  these 
(Pearse's  educational  influences),  then  if  Irish  literature 
is  the  talk  of  big,  broad-chested  men,  this  is  the  frivolous 
petulancy  of  latter  day  English  genre  scribblers,  and  their 
utterance  is  as  the  mincing  of  an  under-assistant  floor 
walker  of  a  millinery  shop."  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Henebry,  though  he  made  no  attempt  to  understand 
the  view -point  of  losagdn,  and  though  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  offensive,  was  right.  Nevertheless,  losagdn 
was  a  great  advance  for  Irish  storytelling.  It  represents 
the  counterpart  of  Seadna.  If  Seadna  established  the 
Speech  of  the  People  as  the  literary  expression  of  the  new 
literature,  losagdn  opened  the  way,  for  the  recognition 
of  artistic  principles  in  the  manner  of  that  literature. 
It  was,  as  Pearse  said,  "  the  standard  of  revolt,  the 
standard  of  definite  art  form  as  opposed  to  the  folk  form." 
That  is  its  merit,  and  its  extrinsic  importance,  and  on  that 
ground  it  stands  for  judgment. 
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CHAPTER     II. 
IOSAGAN. 

THREE  features  in  particular  mark  Pearse's  revolt  in 
losagdn,  and  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  and  ridicule.  They  are — 
(i)  The  attitude  of  the  storyteller — "  this  ethereal,  extra  - 
corporeal,  omniscient  intelligence "  ;  (2)  The  abrupt 
opening  of  the  tale — "  this  now  popular  explosive  open- 
ing "  ;  and  (3)  Detailed  natural  description — "  this 
apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant."  To  these  may  be 
added  a  fourth  :  the  quality  of  personal  description. 
Though  it  is  but  to  stir  the  ashes  of  extinct  fires  to 
recall  what  was  once  urged  and  opposed,  yet  the  interest 
of  losagdn  and  its  literary  importance  are  involved.  \Ve 
must  tarry  a  while  over  that  controversy  if  only  to  under- 
stand why  the  appearance  of  the  little  tale  marks  the 
second  milestone  in  the  history  of  our  modern  prose 
literature. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  first  of  these  revolutionary 
features.  It  has  been  described  in  these  words  :  ''It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  is  not  the  talk  of  a  chronicler 
telling  his  tale  of  happenings,  but  rather  the  musings  of 
a  hypothetical,  extra -corporeal  intelligence  th?  t  is  omni- 
scient." Pearse  had  frankly  abandoned  the  attitude 
of  the  shanachie  who,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
tells  his  tale  of  adventures  as  more  or  less  personal 
experiences.  To  that  convention  he  traced  most  of  the 
faults  of  contemporary  narrative,  and  he  believed  that 
the  sooner  the  mask  was  discarded,  the  better  for  the 
craft  of  story -telling.  Therefore,  he  wrote  no  preamble, 
but  began  his  tale  quite  abruptly  ;  therefore  he  dwelt 
in  minute  description  over  place  and  person  ;  therefore, 
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he  interrupted  at  will  the  action  of  the  story.  He  did 
all  these  things  because  he  was  no  longer  a  chronicler 
telling  his  tale  of  happenings,  but  a  writer  and  an  artist 
expressing  his  own  musings  on  the  things  of  life. 

The  "  explosive  opening  "  of  the  story  ("  Old  Mathias 
was  sitting  beside  his  door ")  shattered  many  nerves. 
"  By  the  way,"  says  the  same  critic,  not  without  humour, 
"  this  individual,  having  been  projected  upon  our  notice 
without  the  lerst  ceremony  of  introduction,  has  slightly 
the  advantage  of  us,"  forgetful  of  how  frequently  such 
happens  in  real  life.  No  complaint  would  have  been  made 
if  Pearse  had  written — "  There  was  once  a  man  named 
Mathias.  One  day  he  was  sitting  beside  his  door."  But 
it  would  perhaps  be  merely  begging  the  question  to  point 
out  that  the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  both  versions, 
although  fifteen  words  are  required  where  seven  would 
have  sufficed.  Fault,  too,  is  found  that  Pearse  did  not 
tell  who  and  what  Old  Mathias  was  ;  but  because  it 
mattered  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  the  stoiy  whethei 
he  was  a  farmer,  or  a  fisherman,  a  widower  or  a  bachelor, 
Pearse  remained  silent.  He  was  writing  a  short  story, 
and  he  held  that  reticence  was  the  first  thing  necessary. 
He  had  moreover  to  begin  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  story 
as  possible.  How  better  could  he  have  done  so  than  by 
placing  the  old  man  seated  at  his  door  motionless  while 
the  neighbours  pass  by  in  groups  along  the  roadway,  and 
the  soft  notes  of  the  Mass  bell  are  borne  to  his  ear  through 
the  clear  and  silent  morning  ?  If  the  art  of  the  storyteller 
be  to  arouse  by  his  opening  words  an  active  curiosity  so 
that  the  mind  may  of  itself  rush  forward  to  anticipate  the 
issue,  I  know  of  no  more  effective  way  than  by  thus 
presenting  the  old  man  to  us  in  the  situation  that  most 
calls  for  explanation,  in  the  attitude  that  is  the  very 
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essence  of  the  mystery.  But  it  is  said  that  at  least  we 
might  have  been  told  why  Old  Mathias  did  not  attend 
Mass.  That  was  the  old  man's  secret,  which  he  never 
communicated  except  to  the  priest  under  seal  of  confession 
Besides,  the  reason  mattered  nothing  in  the  story,  but 
the  fact  mattered  everything.  It  was  the  very  heart 
of  the  situation,  and  for  that  the  writer  had  to  describe 
it  with  all  the  emphasis  at  his  disposal.  That  done,  it 
was  a  moot  question  whether  he  should  satisfy  our 
curiosity  or  not.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  Pearse  abandoned 
the  convention  of  the  shanachie  to  imitate  the  example  of 
European  writers  of  short  stories,  he  but  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ways  of  Life,  of  Truth,  and  of  Art.  That 
Time  has  approved  him  is  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
Padraig  6  Conaire,  or  the  short  stories  that  appear  in 
"  Fdinne  an  Lae,"  or  in  that  treasure  house  of  tradition, 
"  An  Ldchrann."  "  The  standard  is  raised,"  said  Pearse, 
"  and  the  writers  of  Irish  are  flocking  to  it,"  no  better 
proof  that  the  revolt  he  heralded  had  in  it  nothing  innately 
opposed  to  Irish  tradition.  The  "  explosive  opening  " 
no  longer  shatters  the  nerves. 

The  emphasis  laid  by  Pearse  on  natural  description, 
however,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  losagdn,  raised  a 
point  of  controversy  not  yet  finally  laid  to  rest.  This  was 
the  most  offending  passage.  "  Old  Mathias  heard  the 
croon  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  and  the  murmur  of  the 
stream  as  it  dropped  among  the  stones.  He  heard  the 
cry  of  the  heron  from  the  stony  beach,  and  the  lowing  of 
the  herd  from  the  pasture,  and  the  light  laughter  of  the 
children  from  the  green."  "  This  ethereal  intelligence," 
wrote  Dr.  Henebrv,  "  is  petulantly  nice  in  insisting  on  the 
inalienable  rights  of  trifles  and  perpetually  strives  to 
encompass  the  apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant. 
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And  the  more  trifling  an  item,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
connection  it  has  with  the  plot,  the  greater  its  importance. 
But  the  natural  grading  of  the  importance  of  things  is 
also  founded  on  Truth  and  all  subversion  of  it  is  a  sham  and 
an  offence  against  Keltic  Art."  It  is  perhaps  sufficient 
reply  to  quote  the  well-known  words  of  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer, 
speaking  of  Ancient  Irish  Poetry,  "  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  these  poems  that  in  none  of  them  do  we  get  an  elaborate 
or  sustained  description  of  any  scene  or  scenery,  but 
rather  a  succession  of  pictures  and  images  which  the 
poet  like  an  impressionist,  calls  up  before  the  mind  by 
light  and  skilful  touches,"  "  Twenty -five  pictures  and 
twelve  noises,"  says  Dr.  Henebry  farther  on,  "all  con- 
tained within  the  compass  of  330  words — was  budget 
ever  so  stuffed,  or  with  gear  that  kept  up  such  a  jangle  "  ? 
But  the  "  Hermit  and  the  King,"  to  cite  but  one  classic 
from  old  Irish  literature,  sets  up  a  "  jangle  "  seven  times 
worse  confounded.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  too,  Gerald 
Nugent  might  write  without  offence  (I  quote  Pearse's 
translation)  : — 

"  Sad  to  fare  from  the  hills  of  Fal, 
Sad  to  leave  the  land  of  Ireland  ! 
The  sweet  land  of  the  bee -haunted  bens, 
Isle  of  the  hoof -prints  of  young  horses  !  .  .  .  . 
Sod  that  is  heaviest  with  fruit  of  trees, 
Sod  that  is  greenest  with  grassy  meadows, 
Old  plain  of  Ir  dewy,  crop  abounding, 
The  branchy,  wheat-bearing  country  !  " 
Even  in  the  "  classical  "  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  best  known  examples  "  this 
apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant."     The  Fair  Hills 
of  Ireland  is  full  of  it,  and  the  Midnight  Court  can  supply 
such  lines  as — 
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"  My  heart  used  brighten  when  I  beheld  .... 

The  ducks  in  long  line  on  a  stainless  wave, 

The  swan  in  their  midst  proceeding  with  them  ; 

The  fish,  for  joy,  rising  to  the  surface, 

A  perch  under  my  very  eye,  speckled  and  weight}  ; 

The  colour  of  the  lake,  and  the  blue  of  the  waves 

As  they  come  in  serried  ranks,  thunderous  and  heavy.'* 
Sean  6  Coileain,  the  last  great  poet  of  the  period,  writing 
of  the  ruins  of  Timoleague  Abbey,  tells  of  — 

"  The  ivy  sprouting  above  your  arch, 

The  brown  nettle  on  a  moist  floor  ; 

The  shrill  barking  of  lean  foxes, 

The  hum  of  the  weasels  in  your  corner." 
The  very  folk  songs  Sean  6  Dwyer,  Cill  Cais,  and  Ned  of  the 
Hill,  for  example,  enshrine  superb  pen  pictures  of  natural 
description  treated  in  the  best  impressionist  manner  :  — 
....  I  hear 

Badgers  and  small  hares, 

Woodcock  with  long  beaks, 

The  voice  of  the  echo 

And  the  strong  firing  of  guns  ; 

The  fox  ir  on  the  rock, 

Halloos  burst  from  the  horsemen  ; 

A  woman  stands  sad  by  the  way 

Counting  her  geese. 

It  is  true  that  in  prose  such  natural  description  as  Pearse 
employed  is  rare  except  in  the  form  of  the  ornamental 
run  so  dear  to  the  shanachie  :  the  fairy  host  is  hurling 
on  the  moor,  Will  o'  the  Wisp  shows  his  lantern,  the  white 
mare  is  hastening  to  the  dock  leaf,  and  the  dock  leaf 
fleeing  before  her.  It  is  true  that  it  is  non-existent  in 
Seadna,  for  the  mere  recitation  of  the  mountains  Seadna 
saw  is  not  natural  description.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
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that  its  practice  is  "an  offence  against  Keltic  Art."  An 
t-Athair  Peadar  himself  in  Mo  Sgeul  Fein  devotes 
two  chapters  to  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Mangarton. 
"  The  Irish/'  said  Dr.  Henebry  somewhere,  "  took  the 
sunset  for  granted/'  but  every  Gael  will  admit  with  Brian 
Merriman,  that  his  heart  leaps  for  joy  when  he  sees  "  the 
earth,  the  land  and  the  shape  of  the  sky."  Pearse,  there- 
fore, merely  went  back  to  an  old  Gaelic  trait  superbly 
rendered  in  the  earlier  literature,  when  he  dwelt  with 
loving  detail  on  the  sounds  and  sights  noted  by  Old 
Mathias  sitting  beside  his  door. 

One  other  trait,  though  not  the  subject  of  controversy, 
calls  for  some  mention  here.  That  trait  is  the  quality 
of  his  personal  description.  I  do  not  urge  that  it  is  ex- 
ceptional in  Pearse;  indeed,  an  t-Athair  Peadar  and  many 
others  illustrate  its  practice  admirably,  but  with  Pearse 
it  is  more  conscious.  Personal  description — the  most  • 
important  part  of  the  storyteller's  art — is  usually 
attempted  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  cataloguing  ;  it  may 
be  impressionist.  In  the  first  way  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  person  and  form,  and  disposition,  as  in  an 
t-Athair  Peadar's  description  of  Cormac  the  Bailiff  : — 
"  The  bailiff  came  in.  He  wore  a  white  hat.  He  had 
heavy  cheeks,  overbearing  mouth,  thick  nose,  bull  neck, 
a  great  paunch,  and  great,  strong  legs.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  grey  frieze  coat  and  carried  a  heavy,  blackthorn 
stick.  He  was  blowing  and  grunting."  Such  is  the  more 
common  form  of  description  in  Irish  ;  one  remembers 
the  descriptions  of  the  heroes  of  old,  or  the  Speirbhean 
in  the  Vision  poems.  But  in  the  modern  school  it  has 
been  rightly  censured.  Meredith  says  : — "  I  may  tell 
you  that  his  eyes  are  pale  blue,  his  features  regular,  his 
hair  silky  brown,  his  legs  long,  his  head  rather  stooping, 
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his  mouth  commonly  closed.  These  are  the  facts,  and 
you  have  seen  much  the  same  in  a  nursery  doll.  Such 
craft  is  of  the  nursery."  There  is  then  the  impressionist 
way  :  a  short  indirect  reference  to  those  facts  perhaps, 
but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  set  the  person  before  us  as 
a  living  being  in  his  characteristic  setting,  or  in  Stephen- 
son's  words,  "  to  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion 
in  some  act  or  attitude  which  shall  be  remarkably  striking 
to  the  eye,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  with  words,  the  thing 
which,  when  once  accomplished,  equally  delights  the 
schoolboy  and  the  sage,  and  makes,  in  its  own  right, 
the  quality  of  epics."  One  may  cite  Diarmuid  in  Seadna 
as  an  example.  Where  is  the  reader  who  does  not  clearly 
see  that  grey -haired,  middle-aged  shopkeeper  who  "  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  shop,  his  shoulder  against  the  door  post, 
all  day  long,  looking  up  the  road  and  down  the  road, 
so  that  a  crow  could  not  come  down  the  rise  of  the  hill 
unknown  to  him  ?  "  But  what  personal  detail  has  been 
furnished  us  that  we  should  see  him  so  clearly  ?  None 
except  that  he  was  grey -haired.  But  an  t-Athair  Peadar 
framed  that  grey -haired  man  in  a  setting  that  flashed 
a  living  picture  to  the  mind,  in  "an  attitude  that  is 
remarkably  striking  to  the  eye."  No  need  then  to  labour 
further,  the  portrait  lives.  In  this  story  of  losagdn,  Pearse 
attempted  to  serve  two  masters.  He  describes  in  detail 
how  Old  Mathias  was  a  spent  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
furrowed  brow  and  bent  shoulders — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  Old  Mathias.  He  elaborates  his  qualities  and  habits, 
though  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  not  characteristic 
of  any  old  man  in  the  country  who  loves  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  any  one  passing 
the  road  would  imagine  him  a  figure  of  stone  or  marble — 
that  or  a  dead  person — for  no  living  man  could  remain 
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so  quiet,  so  still/'  he  succeeds  far  better  in  rendering 
his  characteristic  attitude.  Yet,  when  I  try  to  visualize 
Old  Mathias,  the  words  that  flash  the  most  vivid  picture 
to  my  mind  are  these  :  "  The  Child  laid  his  hand  in  the 
thin,  knarled  hand  of  the  old  man,  and  step  by  step  they 
travelled  across  the  road.  Old  Mathias  sat  down  on  his 
chair  and  drew  losagdn  to  his  breast." 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  in  detail  over  this  story 
of  losagdn  because  it  was  Pearse' s  first  tale,  and  because 
it  was  his  standard  of  revolt.  It  illustrates  the  artistic 
principles  for  which  he  stood  better  than  the  other  stories, 
because  more  violently  or  more  crudely  expressed.  The 
controversy  its  appearance  roused  has  now  only  an 
academic  interest ;  it  merely  served  to  confound  its 
promoters.  The  principles  for  which  Pearse  wrote, 
triumphed,  and  so  losagdn  marks,  after  Seadna,  the 
second  milestone  in  the  progress  of  our  modern  prose 
literature. 

CHAPTER    III. 
THE    BEAUTY    OF    THE    IRISH    WORLD. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  as  he  laboured  in  long  and  serious 
effort  in  the  closeness  of  a  city,  Osborn  Bergin  raised  his 
head  suddenly  from  his  books  and  his  thought  expressed 
itself  in  these  words  :• — 

"  I  am  ruined,  to  be  bound  thus  weak  and  spiritless, 
With  the  strength  of  my  breast  choked  here  in  the  town 
While  the  sweep  of  the  river  and  the  clean  wind  from  the 

sea 

Call  ever  and  ever  on  my  heart  within/' 
If  we  would  understand  all  that  concerns  the  first  col- 
lection of  stories  which  Pearse  issued  in  1907  under  the 
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title  "  losagdn,  and  other  Stories,"  we  will  bear  thos^  lines 
in  mind.  They  will  interpret  for  us  the  root  thought 
of  Pearse's  mind,  and  the  mood  in  which  he  wrote;  they 
will  reveal  to  us  at  once  the  sources  of  strength  and  of 
weakness  in  his  work. 

I  have  said  it  was  the  poverty  displayed  in  their  story  - 
telling  by  most  of  the  writers  of  Irish,  that  first,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  impelled  Pearse  to  weave  a  tale.  He  was  not,  I 
think,  primarily  interested  in  storytelling  for  its  own 
sake  ;  but  he  understood  that  there  was  no  better  way  of 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  newer  principles  of  the 
craft  than  by  producing  a  story  written  on  those  principles. 
Good  stories  are  seldom  written  when  exterior  motives 
rather  than  inspiration  urge  the  pen  ;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  losagdn.  When,  however,  Pearse  began 
to  cast  about  for  subject  matter,  emotion  surged  up  in 
him  as  in  Bergin, -and  "  the  sweep  of  the  river  and  the 
clean  wind  from  the  sea  "  began  to  call  ever  and  ever  on 
his  heart.  It  was  the  call  of  the  Gaelthacht  he  heard,  and 
at  the  summons  his  mind  raced  back  to  reminiscences 
and  experiences  *of  his  youth  spent  among  the  Aran 
Islands,  or  of  his  holidays  spent  along  Galway  Ba>  amid 
the  great  expanse  of  sea  and  sky.  "  As  I  edit  these 
stories,"  he  said,  in  the  introduction,  "it  is  no  wonder 
that  my  thoughts  should  rest  on  the  friends  who  told 
them  to  me,  and  on  the  lonely  place  on  the  seaboard  of 
Ireland  where  they  dwell.  I  see  before  my  eyes  a  country- 
side abounding  in  hills,  in  valleys,  in  rivers,  in  lakes. 
Great  peaks  lift  up  their  heads  along  the  horizon  to  the 
north-west ;  a  narrow  crooning  harbour  stretches  in 
from  the  sea  on  each  side  of  a  promontory  ;  the  promon- 
tory springs  up  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  yet  not  too 
lofty  in  comparison  with  the  circling  hills  or  the  peaks 
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far  off.  I  see  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  each  small 
glen  and  mountain  hollow,  and  a  solitary  cabin  here  and 
there  on  the  brow  of  the  hills.  I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  waterfalls  and  the  streams,  the  sweet  cry  of  the 
plover,  and  the  curlew,  and  the  low  whisper  of  the  people 
as  they  talk  by  the  fireside."  He  remembered  then  with 
a  thrilling  delight  the  stories  told  him  along  the  bare 
white  roads,  the  confidences  exchanged  beside  the  open 
fire.  He  thought  of  the  old  man  who  would  not  frequent 
Mass,  but  who  loved  children  with  a  passionate  love, 
and  how  God  Himself  came  to  him  in  the  end  in  the  form 
of  the  Child  Jesus.  He  remembered  how  little  Brideen 
on  a  summer's  evening  showed  him  Barbara's  grave 
guarded  by  foxglove,  enamelled  with  daisy  and  buttercup 
standing  in  a  little  oasis  of  its  own  amid  a  wilderness  of 
bracken  on  the  hillside  overlooking  a  lake.  He  remem- 
bered how  in  the  little  house  off  the  main  road  Maire  told 
him  the  antics  of  her  little  Priest  as  she  washed  and 
scoured  him  unwilling  before  the  glowing  turf  ;  or  how  in 
that  desolate  home  beside  the  ash  tree  Eileen  told  of  the 
stealing  away  of  her  Boineen  to  the  Land  where  it  is 
always  summer,  while  the  swallows  twittered  round  the 
eaves,  and  the  autumn  sun  sank  low. 

Thinking  thus  on  them  far  away,  barricaded  in  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  what  wonder  if  his  spirit  became  exalted. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  his  heart  was  shaken  with  great 
joy  when  he  beheld — 

"  Some  green  hill,  where  shadows  drifted  by  ; 
Some  quiet  hill  where  mountainy  man  hath  sown 
And  soon  would  reap  near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven ; 
Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets^ 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht  " 
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How  much  greater  must  that  joy  have  been  when,  in 
the  light  of  his  imagination  he  began  to  set  down  their 
features  ?  He  forgot  that  the  land  was  cold  and  stony, 
that  the  mountainy  man  was  poor  to  destitution,  that  the 
crop  he  was  to  reap  was  wretched.  He  thought  only 
of  the  Beauty  of  the  Irish  World,  the  sweetness  of  its 
people,  the  purity  of  its  children,  the  fairness  of  its  land- 
scape. The  fault  will  be  forgiven  him  ;  it  remains  a 
fault,  nevertheless,  the  fault  of  Idealization.  It  is  not 
a  great  fault,  and  it  was  inseparable  from  the  mood  in 
which  he  conceived  the  tales  and  from  his  own  mental 
outlook  at  the  time.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  his  idealiza- 
tion concerns  more  the  setting  of  the  story  than  the 
characterization  ;  it  arises  more  from  what  is  not  told 
than  from  what  is  set  down.  As  Beatrice  El  very 
ether ealizes  the  background  in  her  illustrations,  so  does 
Pearse  in  his  tales.  Old  Mathias,  Brideen  and  Paraic, 
Nora  and  Eileen  are  true  to  life,  are  natural ;  they  are 
set  against  a  gleaming  landscape.  Life  in  Rosnageerach 
must  be  bitter  and  grinding.  Wrestling  on  the  pitiless 
ocean  for  one  season,  grubbing  on  the  cold,  stony  soil  for 
the  others,  the  western  seaboard  knows  only  one  solace, 
the  warmth  of  human  society,  the  charity  of  neighbourly 
hearts.  "  There,  indeed,  when  death  knocks  at  any  door, 
there  is  an  echo  from  every  fireside,  and  a  wedding 
drops  its  white  flowers  at  every  threshold."  Pearse  gives 
no  hint  of  the  harshness  of  life  in  these  tales  ;  he  idealizes 
the  home,  and  sets  before  us  only  the  pulsating  love  of 
human  hearts.  He  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
wail  of  sorrow,  for  in  his  own  veins  ran  the  joy  and  the  hope 
of  youth  ;  there  is  little  sense  of  the  futility  of  human 
endeavour,  for  in  his  own  heart  was  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm and  faith. 
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The  stories  of  the  first  collection  suffer,  however,  from 
a  greater  fault  than  that  of  idealization.  When  Dr. 
Henebry  spoke  of  the  "  mincing  utterance  of  these 
tales  in  comparison  with  Irish  literature,  the  talk  of  big 
broad-chested  men,"  he  pointed  to  their  real  weakness — 
triviality  of  subject.  The  central  incident  is  too  slight, 
and  the  texture  too  thin  to  bear  the  weight  of  sheer 
description  ;  the  action  is  lost  in  verbiage  and  ornament. 
Pearse  hardly  knew  where  to  stop,  above  all  in  losagdn  and 
Barbara.  They  suffer,  too,  from  a  certain  feminine 
gush  of  emotion,  though  that  emotion  is  very  real,  and 
a  certain  prettiness  ;  witness  Brideen  and  her  two  dolls, 
and  Eoineen  of  the  Birds.-  It  is  not  altogether  sentimen- 
tality, because  the  mood  that  gave  it  birth  was  too 
genuine  ;  rather,  it  is  the  strong  tinge  of  femininity 
which  was  in  Pearse's  nature  and  which,  it  it  makes  the 
tales  so  pretty,  makes  them  also  so  sweet  and  sad.  But 
these  faults  were  heightened  by  the  exalted  mood  in  which 
he  wrote,  the  wistfulness  of  the  distant  lover,  thinking 
of  the  bet  uty  of  the  Irish  world. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  these  little  tales  ;  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  literary  dainties  ;  to  analyse  them 
is  to  break  them.  The  Priest  is  the  most  perfect  in 
form,  Eoineen  of  the  Birds  in  atmosphere.  The  story  of 
Paraic's  antics  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  simple 
naturalness  :  one  remembers  how  Nora  in  turn  slaps  and 
kisses  her  pet  as  he  struggles  in  the  bath,  how  Paraic 
vested  in  his  mother's  red  petticoat,  recites  "  Fromso, 
Framso"  for  Latin  before  his  improvised  altar,  and  how 
the  mother's  last  words  as  she  sinks  into  bed  are  "  my 
little  son  will  be  a  priest  .  .  .  And  how  do  I  know 
but  that  it's  'n  bishop  he'll  be  yet."  Eoineen  gives  a 
fine  example  of  writing  within  a  mood.  Hardly  a  word 
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from  beginning  to  end  but  suits  the  atmosphere  and  the 
setting  of  the  tale  ;  not  a  sound  breaks  the  spell  until  the 
climax  is  reached — "  the  cry  of  a  woman  was  heard  in 
that  lonely  place,  the  cry  of  a  mother  keening  her  boy." 
There  is  the  stillness  and  the  melancholy  of  autumn  over 
all,  the  swallows  twitter,  light  thickens, 

The  north  wind  perishes  one, 
And  death  is  in  the  sky. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  character  of  the 
humour  in  these  tales,  for  nowhere  is  there  greater 
difference  between  the  style  of  the  folklorist  and  the 
standardbearer  of  revolt  than  in  the  manner  of  this 
humour.  Pearse,  of  course,  was  no  humorist.  Nothing 
in  his  second  collection,  except,  perhaps,,  the  Thief  bears 
traces  of  mirth  (a  sign  of  the  change  that  came  over  him)  ; 
but  in  the  first  volume  he  displays  a  vein  of  quiet  humour 
all  his  own.  The  shanachie  sought  for  laughter 
by  extravagant  tales,  by  ridiculous  adventures,  but  such 
laughter  is,  as  a  French  writer  said,  only  "  the  laughter 
of  the  body."  At  othex  times  the  humour  is  grimmer  and 
the  bitterness  and  the  sting  of  satire  remain  after  the 
body  has  laughed.  One  need  only  recall  "  An  Baile 
seo  gainne."  In  examples  of  these  two  kinds  Irish 
literature  abounds.  But  there  is  another  kind  which, 
"  though  it  may  not  move  the  body,  stirs  the  mind  to 
mirth,"  and  of  such  a  character  is  Pearse's  humour.  Take 
for  example  Brideen's  night  prayer  (after  she  has  received 
her  new  wooden  doll). 

"  Jesus  Christ  bless  and  save  us.  Bless  daddy  and 
mammy  and  Brideen  and  bring  us  safe  and  sound  from 
the  troubles  and  hardships  of  the  year,  if  it  is  your  Holy 
Will.  God  bless  my  uncle  Paraic  now  in  America,  and 
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my  aunt  Barbara  " — She  stopped  suddenly  and  gave  a 
cry  of  joy. 

"  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  daddy,"  she  cried. 

"  What  have  you,  love  ?  Wait  till  you  finish  your 
prayers." 

"  My  aunt  Barbara  '     She  is  like  my  aunt  Barbara." 

"  Who  is  like  your  aunt  Barbara  ?  " 

"  The  doll.     That  is  the  name  I  will  give  her.   Barbara." 

Her  father  gave  a  great  shout  of  laughter  before  he 
remembered  that  the  prayers  were  not  finished.  Brideen 
never  laughed  but  continued  on — 

"  O  God  bless  my  uncle  Paraic  who  is  now  in  America, 
and  my  Aunt  Barbara,  and  (here  she  made  a  little  addition 
all  her  own),  God  bless  my  own  little  Barbara  and  keep 
her  from  mortal  sin.  Amen." 

The  father  roared  again.  Brideen  looked  at  him  with 
wondering  eyes.  .  ." 

Such  a  passage  never  roused  a  burst  of  laughter,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  one  whom  it  does  not  delight 
and  the  more  frequently  and  closely  it  is  examined, 
the  higher  is  the  delight.  For  the  humour  depends,  not 
on  incident,  but  on  character.  Such  humour  springs  in 
large  part  from  our  knowledge  of  Brideen  and  of  children 
like  her,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  language  used  ;  it 
springs,  too,  from  our  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
author  behind  the  character.  It  is  therefore  real  humour 
that  deepens  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  factors 
involved.  Some  critic  has  said  of  Pearse  that,  though 
he  practised  the  goltraighe  (the  sad  music)  and  the 
suantraighe  (the  slumber  music),  he  never  touched  the 
third  great  chord  of  Irish  melody,  the  geantraighe  (the 
mirthful  kind).  That  is  not  quite  true.  He  struck  it 
again  and  again  in  these  tales  though  it  is  to  be  admitted 
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that  it  is  never  quite  free  from  an  underswell  of  sadness 
— the  individual  quality  I  think,  of  all  his  work. 

To  conclude,  the  abiding  charm  of  these  tales,  with  all 
their  weakness  and  their  defects,  is  that  they  reveal 
quite  clearly  the  marks  of  the  man  in  the  morning  of  his 
life.  Their  warmth  and  idealization  tell  of  the  clear  wine 
of  youth,  their  very  triviality  tells  of  the  happiness  of 
mind  and  heart.  To  go  back  from  the  poignancy  of  the 
"  Suantraighe  agus  Goltraighe,"  from  the  terrible  despair 
of  the  Singer  to  the  innocent  nothings  of  Brideen  and 
her  two  dolls,  is  to  catch  again  the  vision  splendid  of 
an  unclouded  spring. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
THE    VINEGAR    OF    LIFE. 

PATRICK  PEARSE  will,  however,  be  longer  remembered  as 
the  writer  of  "  The  Mother,"  and  the  "  Keening  Woman  " 
than  as  the  herald  of  revolt  in  "  losagdn,"  and  so  it  is 
time  to  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  his  stories  issued 
in  1915.  Three  of  these  had  already  appeared  in  the 
Claidheamh — "  The  Mother  "  was  printed  in  the  Christmas 
Supplement  for  1913 — but  Coilin  says  in  his  little  brochure 
that  all  these  stories,  though  not  published  till  long  after, 
were  written  about  the  time  of  his  first  collection,  say 
1908-9.  That  is  hard  to  believe,  so  great  is  the  change 
in  style  and  in  mood,  in  manner  and  in  thought. 

If  it  is  on  the  Beauty  of  the  Irish  World  that  Pearse 
is  thinking  in  his  first  collection,  it  is  on  its  sorrows  and 
anguish  he  dwells  in  the  second.  Beautiful  and  innocent 
as  are  the  people  of  Rosnageerach,  not  one  of  them  but 
is  bruised  beneath  the  harrow  of  tribulation.  Some 
of  them  rise  out  in  revolt  against  the  injustice  of  the 
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world  :  Nora  Coil  Labhrais,  tired  of  being  the  ass  of  burden 
for  her  mother  and  all  the  family,  rebels  against  God 
Himself  that  He  did  not  make  her  a  boy  ;  Brigid  of  the 
Songs  tramps  the  long  roads  from  Oughterard  to  Dublin 
in  hardship  and  hunger  because  of  the  wrong  done  her 
at  the  Feis  of  Moykeeran.  Others  of  them  rest  suffering, 
but  submissive  under  a  curse  they  did  not  deserve  :  the 
tramp  from  Joyce's  country  loses  his  all  in  this  world 
because  of  the  harmless  intercourse  his  little  one  makes 
with  the  Dearg  Daol ;  Coilin  Muirne  loses  his  life,  and  his 
mother  her  memory,  because  of  the  treachery  of  the  evil 
doer.  No  thought  here  of  the  bright  laughter  of  the 
children  romping  round  losagdn,  nor  of  the  antics  of  the 
little  Priest,  nor  of  the  sweet  childish  prattle  of  Brideen 
with  Barbara.  And  as  if  to  enforce  this  change  still 
more  on  the  attention,  Pearse  has  given  us,  not  the 
brightness  of  Spring,  nor  the  warmth  of  Summer,  nor  the 
glow  of  Autumn  as  a  background  for  his  tales,  but  the 
blackness  of  Winter.  "  One  rough  winter's  night 
when  the  wind  was  keening  round  the  house  like  a  woman 
keening  her  dead,"  the  tramp  told  his  tale  of  the  Dearg 
Daol.  "  Sitting  in  the  red  torch  of  the  fire,  as  they 
worked  well  into  the  winter's  night,"  Coilin's  father  told 
the  sorrows  of  Muirne  of  the  Keens.  Maire  loved  to 
stand  under  the  dew  of  night,  "  sending  up  her  petitions 
to  the  dark,  lonely  skies." 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  ?  The  answer  must 
be,  I  think,  "  The  Vinegar  of  Life."  Pearse  was  a  high- 
minded,  noble,  sensitive  man.  While  writing  his  earlier 
stories,  his  heart  glowed  to  think  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
World  ;  he  was  not  then  alive  to  its  ugliness.  Immersed 
in  the  work  of  the  League,  full  of  zeal  and  hope,  he  felt 
that  hope  and  zeal  alone  would  bring  down  the  mountain 
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peaks,  would  fill  every  valley  glade.  His  imagination 
rested  on  the  glories  of  the  old  Irish  world  ;  his  inter- 
course with  the  modern  one  was  small.  He  was  like  one 
who  dwelt  apart  in  a  sunny  bower  of  his  own  making, 
and  whose  traffic  was  slight  with  street  or  with  market- 
place. By  degrees,  the  change  grew  on  him.  It  grew  on 
him  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  Language  Movement, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  faint  of  heart,  that  their 
enemies  were  powerful  and  fierce.  His  business  brought 
him  more  closely  into  contact  with  men  and  few  high- 
minded  men  have  made  that  contact  without  tasting  of 
the  vinegar  of  life.  The  care  of  St.  Enda's  was  heavy 
upon  him.  He  saw  on  every  side  of  him  the  struggle  of 
the  righteous  and  the  clean  of  heart  against  the  soilure 
of  the  world.  In  closer  touch  with  politics,  he  saw  the 
trickery  and  intrigue  practised  under  the  name  of 
Nationality  ;  his  soul  sickened  at  the  spectacle  of  Iiish 
politics.  He  who  dwelt  with  such  pride  on  Cuchulainn 
and  the  Heroic  Days,  who  cried — 

"  I  am  Ireland  : 

I  am  older  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare. 

Great  my  glory  : 

I  that  bore  Cuchulainn  the  v?liant," 

now  found  his  thoughts  all  turn  to  the  dark  days  of  Tone 
and  Emmet ;  and  in  sadness  and  abasement  of  spirit  he 
added  : — 

"  Great  my  shame  : 

My  own  children  that  sold  their  Mother, 

I  am  Ireland  : 

I  am  lonelier  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare." 

The  wine  of  youth  coursing  through  his  veins  when  he 
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wrote  Josagdn  ;  the  vinegar  of  the  dregs  at  his  lips  when 
he  wrote  "  The  Mother  "  ;  that,  I  think,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  change. 

Such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  could  not  but  work  its 
effect  upon  the  writer's  style ;  and  accordingly,  the 
language  of  the  second  book  reflects  the  changed  outlook 
of  the  mind;  and  the  drone  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  echoes 
through  the  cadence  of  the  words.  In  Orsino's  phrase, 
this  "  music  hath  a  dying  fall."  This  cadence  harmonizes 
wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of  the  stories,  and  both 
together  exercise  a  magic  that  is  indescribable.  Such 
magic  was  seldom  heard  in  Irish  outside  the  poetry.  It 
is  the  dying  fall  of  O'Rahilly's  verse,  of  Cill  Cais,  of  the 
Suantraighe  agus  Goltraighe.  Pearse  wrote  his  prose 
as  a  poet  would.  He  chose  and  measured  each  syllable, 
he  did  not  seek  the  hard  involved  idiom,  but  the  musical 
concise  word.  He  loved  neither  the  riotous  flow  of 
adjective,  nor  the  ornamental  run  of  phrase,  but  the  naked 
beauty  of  the  language.  So  he  is  the  most  chaste  stylist 
who  wrote  yet  in  Irish  prose.  His  father  was  an  artist  in 
marble,  and  the  marks  of  the  craft  are  all  over  Pearse's 
mature  writings.  He  carved  and  polished  each  phrase, 
he  cut  away  each  unevenness  and  false  ornament,  he 
left  only  the  clear  sharp  line  of  simple  beauty.  Yet, 
though  his  words  are  common  and  his  phrase  simple, 
real  poetry  breaks  out  at  will,  as  for  instance  :  "  She 
listened  patiently.  The  house,  it  seemed  to  her,  and  all 
within  it,  living  and  non-living,  were  listening  too.  The 
hills  were  listening  and  the  stones  of  the  earth,  and  the 
starry  spaces  of  the  sky."  If  an  t-Athair  Peadar  be  the 
"  father  of  modern  Irish  prose,"  Pearse  is  its  first  artist. 
And  as  was  to  be  expected  of  an  artist,  individual  words 
and  phrases  abound  in  his  writings  that  burn  into  the 
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mind  of  the  reader.  I  take  at  random  from  the  "  Roads  "  : 
"  she  saw  the  lake  in  the  moonlight  glow  like  a  torch 
through  the  branchy  wood,""  she  went  on,  and  on,  like 
a  solitary  barnacle  goose,"  "  he  stood  in  the  lantern  of 
the  fire,"  "  she  started  when  she  heard  the  sudden  voice 
of  the  bird  and  the  sweep  of  its  wings  beside  her."  Pearse 
must,  I  think,  have  been  a  "  listener  in  woods,  and  a 
gazer  at  stars/'  I  think  to  see  him  often  under  the  deep 
skies  jewelled  with  innumerable  stars  :  the  moon  sits 
high,  and  all  the  world  is  asleep.  For  that  is  the  impres- 
sion his  prose  makes  upon  me.  The  language  is  clear  and 
chaste,  each  word  glitters  like  a  star  in  frost,  and  the 
stateliness  of  the  moon  and  the  silence  of  the  earth  beat 
through  the  measures  of  his  prose. 

The  change  of  outlook,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the 
Vinegar  of  Z,ife,  affected  the  matter  of  the  stories  even 
more  deeply  than  the  quality  of  the  prose. 

"  Grief  on  the  death  —it  has  blackened  my  heart : 
It  has  snatched  my  love,  and  left  me  desolate." 

sings  the  mountainy  woman  keening  her  boy  ;  but  it 
is  the  same  woe  that  exalted  her  spirit  and  struck  the 
unearthly  music  out  of  her.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the 
Vinegar  of  Life  that  struck  the  effeminacy  from  Pearse's 
second  series,  and  makes  them  so  sweet,  so  moving,  so 
deep.  I  should  love  to  go  minutely  over  those  tales, 
to  point  out  what  in  them  I  think  fine,  to  trace  the 
lineaments  of  all  those  sad  faces.  But  I  must  on.  Read 
them  alone,  read  them  in  the  quiet  night,  when  all  around 
is  still,  and  their  beauty  will  grow  upon  you,  their  sweet 
sad  humanity  will  win  you.  I  love  the  "  Roads,"  that 
moving  tale  of  the  little  girl  who  fled  to  the  long  roads 
from  the  little -great  tyranny  she  felt  at  home,  and  who. 
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in  the  dark  wood,  amid  fitful  glearnings  from  the  shining 
lake,  learned  the  lesson  of  endurance  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  Son  of  Han  going  to  His  Passion.  Pearse  under- 
stood right  well  the  movement  of  the  child's  mind.  He 
knew  how  their  little  share  of  the  world's  bitterness 
weighs  upon  them,  pressing  them  all  the  more  for  their 
elders'  indifference.  He  paints  with  charming  naturalness 
the  blindness  of  the  father  and  mother  as  they  crush, 
all  unconscious,  the  aching  desires  of  the  child's  heart ; 
Cuimin,  her  brother,  stands  before  the  glass  with  no  care 
but  the  exact  parting  of  his  hair,  while  she  sits  beside 
the  cradle  pouting,  her  heart  black  with  rebellion  and 
bitterness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Pearse  again  and  again 
frames  his  little  tales  against  the  hearth  ;  The  Priest, 
Barbara,  and  Eoineen  of  the  Birds  in  the  first  collection, 
the  Mother,  the  Keening  Woman  and  The  Roads  in  the 
second,  are  examples  ;  he  loves  to  trace  beyond  all  things 
else  the  homely  lines  of  "an  interior."  Not  for  him  far- 
flung  adventure  nor  movements  of  the  great  wide  world 
but  the  intimate  relationships  of  the  family  on  their  own 
hearthstone.  I  love,  too,  the  Keening  Woman.  No 
picture  in  all  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  literature  has  presented 
with  such  simple  but  surpassing  art  the  sorrows  of  the 
Women  of  Ireland.  In  every  generation  they  have  seen 
their  sons  rise  in  magnificent  if  unavailing  effort  against 
a  power  that  beats  them  with  its  weight,  that  overreaches 
them  with  its  guile.  They  see  those  sons  stretched  in 
death;  their  hearts  break  with  sorrow  and  desolation,  but 
death  never  comes  to  release  them  from  their  pain.  "  You 
poor  women,"  says  MacDara,  "suffer  so  much  pain,  so 
much  sorrow,  and  yet  you  do  not  die  till  long  after  your 
strong  sons  and  lovers  have  died."  They  are  left  behind 
for  a  higher  immolation,  a  more  intense  pain : 
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"  To  speak  their  names  in  the  long  nights, 
The  little  names  that  were  familiar  once 
Round  their  dead  hearths." 

The  picture  of  Muirne  of  the  Keens  will  become  a  National 
heritage.  "  A  tall,  spare  woman  she  was,  with  hair  as 
white  as  the  snow  but  with  two  black  eyes  that  glowed 
like  embers  in  her  head.  At  times  she  would  be  knitting 
or  carding  as  she  crooned  quietly  to  herself  ;  but  what  I 
most  often  saw  her  doing  as  I  passed  the  road,  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  gazing  away  east  and  west 
along  the  road  just  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  someone 
who  was  out  from  her  and  expecting  his  return  home." 
Nevertheless,  I  think  I  love  most  The  Mother.  Founded 
on  that  old  custom  of  the  Gaelthacht  for  Christmas  Eve 
— the  open  door,  the  glowing  hearth,  the  chair  beside, 
the  lighted  candle,  tokens  of  welcome  and  hospitality, 
so  that  if  Mary  should  pass  the  way,  she  should  not 
find  as  of  old  every  door  barred  and  bolted  against  her  ; 
founded  on  that  old  croon  of  the  women — Cronan  na 
Banaltra — learned  once,  it  was  said,  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
as  she  crooned  her  Child  to  sleep;  such  a  story  could  only 
come  out  of  Gaelic  Ireland.  A  tale  of  two  houses  and 
one  woman.  Barbara  of  the  Bridge's  house,  late  at 
night,  with  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  hum  of  the 
spinning  wheels  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  chirp 
of  the  cricket  and  the  quiet  talk  of  the  women  whose 
voices  made  harmony  with  the  hum  of  the  wheels  as  the 
voice  of  the  wind  murmuring  through  the  rushes.  Maire's 
own  house  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  silence  and  dr^ad  of 
the  midnight — the  door  is  open  and  she  kneels  in  tie 
shadow,  listening,  "  and  it  is  clear  to  her  that  the  hills 
are  listening,  too,  and  the  stones  of  the  earth  and  the 
starry  spaces  of  the  sk> ."  And  the  woman  herself. 
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"  A  long,  chaste  face  she  had,  with  smooth  broad  brow, 
and  black  hair  curling  in  long  tresses  from  her  head,  and 
gre>  eyes  that  looked  at  you  slow  and  mild,  but  troubled 
and  sorrowful."  One  great  anguish  swept  her  —no  child 
suckled  at  hei  breast.  There  is  no  work  that  Pearse  has 
left  us — even  including  his  poetry — which,  to  my  nind, 
bears  stronger  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  personality.  His 
gentleness  is  there,  his  spirituality  is  there,  his  humanity 
is  there.  With  him  we  feel  as  never  before,  the  tears  of 
things.  The  traces  of  tears  are  on  the  cheeks  of  all  the 
characters  of  this  second  series  ;  the  oppression  of  tears 
unshed  must  have  been  heavy  then  on  his  own  spirit. 


CHAPTER    V. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  IT  would  be  hard,"  says  Coilin  in  the  story  of  the  Keening 
Woman,  "  not  to  listen  to  my  father  when  he  was  telling 
a  story  in  this  way  beside  the  hearth.  He  was  a  delightful 
storyteller.  I  often  thought  that  there  was  music  in  his 
voice — sweet,  lonely  music,  such  as  is  in  the  harmonies 
of  the  organ  in  Tuam  Cathedral."  So  with  Pearse.  If 
I  am  asked  to  define  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
Patrick  Pearse,  Storyteller,  my  answer  would  be  the 
characteristics  that  Coilin  found  in  his  father's  voice, 
the  characteristics  the  people  of  Rosnageerach  found  in 
Brigid  of  the  Songs — the  characteristics  of  sweetness  and 
loneliness. 

With  regard  to  sweetness  first.  Just  as  if  real  sweetness, 
the  sweetness  of  sweetness,  is  to  pertain  to  a  song,  it  must 
pertain  to  the  music  of  the  song,  the  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  quality  of  the  singer's  voice.  So,  if  real  sweetness, 
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the  sweetness  of  sweetness,  is  to  belong  to  Pearse's 
stories,  it  must  belong  to  the  fall  of  the  words  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  lives  of  the  people  to  whom  these  sweet  words 
refer  in  the  second,  and  to  the  soul  of  the  writer  in  the 
third.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  in  Pearse's 
stories. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  music  he  drew  from 
the  march  of  his  words  was  seldom  heard  in  Irish  prose. 
It  was  never  his  way  to  search  out  the  hard,  cross  word, 
the  difficult  involved  idiom.  His  preference  was  always 
for  simple  direct  speech.  Justness  of  expression,  beauty 
of  word  and  melody  of  sound  were  all  he  sought.  There- 
fore, though  the  language  he  chose  is  common,  it  is  never 
commonplace  and  the  music  he  struck  from  it  is  unusual 
and  weird.  The  sheer  beaut}-  of  his  place  names  may  be 
noted  :  Rosnageerach,  Moykeeran  ;  the  very  names  of 
his  characters  sing  :  losagan,  Eoineen  na  n£an, 
Brigid  na  nAmhran,  Muirne  na  gCaoine.  Xo 
translation  can,  of  course,  suggest  the  music  of  the 
original,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  one.  I  shall  but  refer 
to  the  passage  from  the  Mother  given  above,  or  the  excerpt 
from  The  Roads  given  over  and  pass  on  : — 

T)o  fAtfiUiigeA'O  -01  5U|\  tiotiAt)  An  AIC  "oe  £ineAt  teAt- 
foluif ,  foUif  -oo  bi  1T>1|\  f  otuf  5|\eitie  Aj;uf  foluf  geAtAije. 
t)o  CormAic  fi  50  tiAti-foiUhp  bum  TIA  ^c^Arm  A^jUf  IAT> 
e"ipe  bui"6e-UAitne.  tli  £ACA  f i  fpei^  AJA 
|\oirhe  A^uf  T>O  b'xSUurm  t6iti  i.  T)o 
cuAtA  fi  An  cotf c£im  A^uf  -oo  tuig  fi  50  fiAib  "ouitie  eigm 

A5  ceACC  cuici  Aniof  6n  toC T)o  CVJALA 

fi  5teo  Aguf  -oo  lion  At)  An  AIC  T>e  tucc  Ai|\m.  t)o  COTITIAIC 
fi  Ai$te  "OO^CA  •oiAbtAi'oe  A^uf  ti  tAnn  A^tJf  A|\m  pAObAiju 
"Ru^At)  50  nAitiroeAC  A|\  ATI  mAC  tnAtilA  Aguf  *oo  fC|\ACA"6  A 

Uf     T)O     ^AbAt)     TJe    fC1U|\fAlb     AT1T1     50 
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x\  Column  'HA  cofAif\  C|\0  A5Uf  'TIA  tnotgom  o  tfiAtAirm 
50  bonti  cf\oige.    T)o  cui|\eAt)  cojiomn  f  plotiCA  A^  A 
trio-OArhAit  AtifAti   A^uf  -oo   teA^A*   cju>C   Af   A 
50   Cf\oi$-tf»Att 


In  the  second  place,  there  is  sweetness  in  the  lives  of 
his  characters.  For  who  are  they  ?  Need  I  name  them  ? 
Little  children  like  Koineen  and  Paraic  and  Brideen, 
Anthony  and  Coilin,  and  Nora  Coil  Labhrais.  What  he 
wrote  of  Old  Mathias  was  ever  true  of  himself  :  "  Wonder- 
ful was  his  love  for  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  thing 
which  God  has  created  ;  the  pure,  white  soul  of  the 
child."  It  was  to  know  that  soul  better  and  have  greater 
influence  in  shaping  its  destiny  that  he  founded  St.Hnda's. 
"  I  am  conscious,"  he  says,  "  of  one  motive  onty,  namely, 
a  love  of  boys,  of  their  ways,  of  their  society,  and  a  desire 
to  help  as  many  boys  as  possible  to  become  good  men. 
To  me  a  boy  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  living  objects." 
And  when  dejection  came  down  on  him  in  the  end,  it  was 
no  small  compensation  when  he  could  write  with  perfect 
sincerity  :  — 

Of  riches  or  of  store 

I  shall  not  leave  behind  me 

(Yet  I  deem  it,  O  God,  sufficient), 

Only  my  name  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

But  the  beauty  and  the  purity  he  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  child,  he  found  also  in  the  heart  of  the  mother. 
Hardty  a  tale  in  which  there  is  not  mention  of  mothers, 
and  not  a  mention  but  is  full  of  love,  of  sympathy,  of 
compassion.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  loves  women  more  than 
men.  To  them  he  sends  the  greatest  sorrows,  but  on 
them  also  he  bestows  the  highest  joys."  Joy  to  the 
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mother  of  the  "  Priest,"  joy  and  sorrow  together  to 
Maire,  sorrow  to  the  lonely  mother  of  Eoineen,  sorrow 
unto  death  to  Muirne  of  the  Keens.  It  is  not  hard  to 
know  whence  Pearse  derived  the  deep  abiding  love  he 
felt  for  mothers. 

Notice  also  that  the  sounds  that  come  to  our  ears  from 
the  setting  of  the  stories  are  sweet,  sweet  if  sad.  Like 
Old  Mathias  himself  we  alwa3rs  hear  if  we  but  attend 
"  the  hollow  beat  of  the  waves  on  the  rock,  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  trickling  among  the  stones.  We  hear  the 
cry  of  the  heron  from  the  stony  beach,  the  lowing  of  the 
cows  from  the  pasture,  and  the  bright  laughter  of  the 
children  from  the  green."  Only  once  the  storm  is  rising 
and  the  great  breakers  crash  along  the  snore.  Again  and 
again  we  are  aware  of  the  raptures  of  the  birds  in  the  little 
wood  ;  the  thrush  is  busy  on  the  branch,  the  blackbird's 
cry  is  loud  till  evening,  the  swallows  gather  round  the 
ash -tree,  twittering  with  small,  thin  voices  before  they 
fly  away  to  the  land  where  it  is  always  summer.  So 
too,  in  the  houses,  sweetness  everywhere.  "  You  would 
love,"  he  says,  "  to  be  in  Barbara -of -the -Bridge's  house 
listening  to  the  women  while  their  voices  make  harmony 
with  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheels,  like  the  voice  of 
the  chanter  through  the  drone  of  the  pipes,"  or  in  Eileen's 
house  as  she  waits  for  Eoiiieen  to  come  in.  "The  cricket 
stole  out  and  began  his  hearty  tune.  The  cows  came  home 
from  the  meadows,  The  hen  called  to  her  little  ones. 
The  blackbird  and  the  wren,  and  all  the  small  dwellers 
of  the  wood  went  to  rest.  The  drone  of  the  flies  .  nd  the 
bleating  of  the  lambs  grew  quiet.  The  sun  sank  slowly 
till  it  was  close  to  the  horizon,  till  it  was  just  on  the 
horizon,  till  it  was  beneath  the  horizon.  A  cold  wind 
blew  from  the  east  and  darkness  spread  over  the  land." 
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But,  above  all,  I  think  sweetness  wrapped  round  the 
soul  of  Pearse  when  writing  the  most  of  those  tales.  He 
must  have  been  happy  and  at  rest  at  that  period  of  his  life. 
The  wine  of  youth  was  in  his  veins,  and  though  the 
vinegar  of  its  dregs  was  later  at  his  lips,  he  had  not  to 
drain  it  yet  to  the  lees.  Love  was  aflame  in  his  heart, 
and  enkindling  his  imagination,  love  for  God,  and  love 
for  Ireland.  His  eyes  rested  on  beauty  and  love,  and 
self-abnegation.  Old  men  who  had  seen  the  Divine 
Infant,  mothers  who  had  spoken  with  the  Virgin  Mary, 
children  who  had  sported  with  losagan,  those  were  his 
associates.  There  is  no  thought  of  the  soilure  of  the 
world,  except  in  the  Dearg  Daol  ;  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Gall,  except  in  The  Keening  Woman. 
His  mind  was  in  repose.  He  heard  God's  footfall  on  the 
quiet  hills,  he  recognised  God's  voice  under  the  starry 
spaces  of  the  sky  ;  God  still  walked  the  earth  in  glory. 
"  I  am  here  always,"  says  fosagin,  "  I  am  treading  the 
roads,  and  walking  the  hills  and  ploughing  the  waves." 
There  came  a  time  when  his  thoughts  dwelt  only  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ  when  he  cried  in  anguish  like  MacDara 
"  He  has  revealed  His  face  to  me.  His  Face  is  teirible 
and  sweet  Maoilsheachlain.  I  know  it  well  now  .... 
His  name  is  suffering.  His  name  is  loneliness.  His  name 
is  abjection."  But  that  time  was  as  yet  remote.  The 
sweetness  of  interior  peace  was  singing  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Patrick  Pearse,  Storyteller. 

If  sweetness  then  is  the  first  characteristic  of  these 
stories,  loneliness  is  the  second.  That  loneliness  is  in  tbe 
setting  of  the  stories  in  the  lives  of  the  people  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  in  an  especial  way,  in  the  mind  of  Pearse. 

The  homeland  of  all  his  characters,  Rosnageerach,  is 
a  little  remote  district  in  lar  Connacht,  on  the  shores  of 
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Galway  Bay,  where  it  fronts  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  mark  of  those  storms  is  over  all  the  land  :  not  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  carved  out  into  headlands  and  inlets, 
into  islands  and  creeks,  but  that,  wherever  you  go  there, 
you  are  aware  of  the  booming  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore, 
or  the  croon  of  the  falling  tide  along  the  sandy  beach.  The 
"  Riders  to  the  Sea  "  have  relatives  in  every  cluster  of 
houses  there,  for  this  is  the  land  that  struck  rapture 
and  terror  and  poetry  from  the  soul  of  John  M.  Synge. 
But  it  is  not  the  hardships  nor  the  cruelty  of  the  sea  that 
touched  Pearse  so  deeply,  rather  the  loneliness  of  the  hills 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  glens.  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  wild  ocean  and  shaped  his  solitary  course  to  the 
"  houses  clustering  in  each  valley  and  mountain  hollow," 
or  to  the  "  single  cabins  perched  on  the  brow  of  the  hills," 
there  to  talk  with  spent  old  men  and  with  lonely  mothers. 
For  lonely  in  themselves  are  his  friends  in  Rosnageerach. 
Maire  loved  to  rise  and  "  stand  for  long  whiles  under 
the  dew  of  night  urging  her  petitions  alone  to  the  black 
skies."  Nora  Coil  Labharis  often  thought  how  grand  it 
was  to  travel  on  and  on  like  a  "  seabhac  siubhail  "  "  the 
roads  of  Ireland  before  her  with  her  face  to  them  and 
her  back  to  her  home  and  the  hardness  and  crossness 
of  her  own  people."  Eoineen's  mother  sat  weeping 
by  the  fire  and  "  she  saw  the  swallows  come  back  every 
summer,  but  her  boy  she  never  saw  darkening  the  door." 
But  their  loneliness  is  as  nothing  to  the  terrible  loneliness 
of  Muirne  of  the  Keens.  Lonely  her  appearance,  lonely 
her  cabin,  lonely  her  thoughts,  lonely  the  journey  she 
took  upon  herself,  another  Jeannie  Deans — the  long 
roads  of  Ireland  from  Oughterard  to  Dublin,  the  hard 
roads  of  England  from  Liverpool  to  London  —but  lonely 
above  all  the  keens  she  sang.  "  It -seems  to  me,"  said 
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the  small  boy,  "that  the  loneliness  of  the  hills  at  dead  of 
night,  or  the  loneliness  of  the  grave  where  nothing  stirs 
but  the  flesh  worm,  was  in  that  music." 

Loneliness,  too,  was  in  the  very  texture  of  the  mind  of 
Pearse,  not  that  loneliness  one  dreads,  but  that  sweet,  sad 
loneliness  that  the  righteous  feel  in  this  valley  of  tears. 
He  must  have  loved  to  be  alone,  making  his  own  high 
thoughts,  weaving  his  dreams,  and  though  his  later 
years  were  spent  in  closest  intercourse  with  men  of  action, 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  sat  there  at  the  head  of  the  table 
or  swayed  the  hearts  of  hundreds  by  his  winged  words, 
was,  I  think,  ever  solitary.  "  One  has  strange,  lonesome 
thoughts,"  says  MacDara,  "  when  one  is  in  the  midst 
of  crowds."  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  loneliness 
is  unhealthy  or  morbid  ;  "  there  is  a  kind  of  melancholy," 
says  Addison,  "or  rather  though tfulness  that  is  not 
disagreeable,"  or,  as  another  writer  puts  it,  "  there  is  a 
kind  of  melancholy  that  is  without  bitterness  or  pain. 
It  is  a  vein  of  that  pleasure  which  does  not  express  itself 
by  merriment.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about  such 
melancholy  ;  rather  it  is  healthful  and  noble."  Such  was, 
I  deem  the  loneliness  of  Pearse  ;  it  is  also,  I  believe,  an 
essentially  Irish  quality  abiding  deep  beneath  an  external 
gaiety.  If  Pearse  loved  the  remote  place,  the  solitary 
person,  the  silence  of  night,  the  darkness  of  woods,  it  is 
the  sad  sweetness  of  such  persons  or  times  or  places  that 
attracted  him.  It  is  such  he  loves  to  reveal. 

So  sweetness  and  loneliness  are  the  two  most  character- 
istic qualities  of  Pearse 's  stories.  He  had  a  wonderful  love 
for  Ireland,for  her  pure,  noble  people,  for  her  fair,  glorious, 
land.  But  it  is  not  the  ecstacy  of  love  he  shows,  nor  the 
laughter  of  love,  but  the  sorrow  and  the  loneliness  that 
are  at  the  heart  of  all  real  love.  The  love  he  gave  to 
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Ireland  is  the  love  the  mother  gives  to  her  son  whom  she 
sees  grow  up  destined  for  trouble  and  woe. 

"  O  laughing  mouth  it  is  it  torments  me 
That  you  must  weep  ; 
O  beautiful  face,  it  is  my  sorrow 
Your  beauty  must  fade." 

And  as  he  grew  in  experience  of  life  and  understood  the 
malice  of  the  deeds  of  men  and  the  quick  decay  of  the 
old  Irish  qualities,  the  sorrow  deepened  on  him,  the 
sweetness  and  the  loneliness  increased.  The  stories  of 
Pearse  are  like  the  Music  of  Ireland  ;  they  are  most 
sweet  when  they  are  most  sad. 

There  is  a  poem  which  he  wrote  in  the  last  days 
in  Arbour  Hill  Detention  Barracks.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  re -write  it  here  ;  so  perfectly  does  it  mirror  the 
essential  character  of  the  stories  and  the  mind  of  the 
author  when  he  wrote  them. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  world  hath  made  me  sad, 
This  beauty  that  will  pass  ; 
Sometimes  my  heart  hath  shaken  with  great  jo> 
To  see  a  leaping  squirrel  on  a  tree, 
Or  a  red  ladybird  upon  a  stalk, 
Or  little  rabbits  in  a  field  at  evening 
Lit  by  a  slanting  sun  ; 

Or  some  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by, 
Some  quiet  hill  where  mountain}  man  hath  sown 
And  soon  would  reap  ;  near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 
Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht, 
Things  young  and  happy. 
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And  then  my  heart  hath  told  me  : 

These  will  pass, 

Will  pass  and  change,  will  die  and  be  no  more, 

Things  bright  and  green,  things  young  and  happj  . 

And  I  have  gone  upon  my  way 

Sorrowful." 

In  these  lines  we  h?ve  revealed  to  us  in  body  and  sou), 
Patrick  H.  Pearse    Storyteller. 


